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CHAP.  I  —  For  the  Defence,  My  LudI 


"^H^H^HERE  is  not  any  exercise  more 
pleasing  or  more  agreeable  to  a 
truly  sober  and  ingenious  man, 
^^-  than  this  of  Angling  ;  a  moder- 
ate, innocent  and  salubrious,  and  delightful 
exercise  :  It  wearieth  not  a  man  over  much, 
unless  the  waters  lie  remote  from  home  :  it 
injureth  no  man,  so  that  it  be  in  an  open 
large  water  :  he  being  esteemed  a  Beast 
rather  than  a  Man  that  will  oppose  this 
exercise  :  neither  doth  it  in  any  way  debauch 
him  that  useth  it  :  The  delight  also  of  it 
rouzes  up  the  Ingenious  early  in  the  Spring 
mornings,  that  they  have  the  benefit  of  the 
sweet  and  pleasant  Morning-Air,  which 
many  through  sluggishness  enjoy  not  ;  so 
that  Health  (the  greatest  Treasure  that 
Mortals  enjoy)  and  Pleasure  go  hand  in 
hand  in  this  exercise.  What  can  be  more 
said  of  it,  than  that  the  most  Ingenious  most 
use  it  ?  " 
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This  extract  is  from  Systema  Agricul- 
tures. The  mystery  of  husbandry  discovered 
by  J.  W.,  Gent,  whose  proper  name  was  John 
Worlidge,  and  who  flourished  in  the  enquir- 
ing days  of  Charles  II. 

Ingenious  reader,  or  reader  who  would 
fain  be  numbered  among  the  ingenious,  I 
must  confess  to  you  that  this  excerpt  revived 
in  me  the  smouldering  flames  of  an  old  for- 
gone love,  and  raised  again  the  memory  of 
old  haunts,  ponds,  brooks,  piers,  and  aband- 
oned lashers,  where  once  I  had  lingered  long 
in  patient  hope,  and  whence  I  had  returned 
wet,  late  and  triumphant,  with  some  two  or 
three,  or  at  the  most  twenty,  sardine-like 
silvery  things,  which  elders  received  with 
scant  gratitude,  nay,  often  with  contumely. 
But  then  alas !  came  the  years  and  the 
world,  study,  business,  (that  "  frivolous  pre- 
tence of  human  lusts  to  shake  off  inno- 
cence,") and  the  foolish  avocations  of  love, 
marriage,  fatherhood,  ambition,  criticism, 
reform,  and  a  host  of  such  like,  and  I  was 
weaned  for  a  little  space  from  this  moderate, 
innocent  and  salubrious  life,  until  this  John 
Worlidge  came  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and 
ground-baited  all  the  streams  of  the  world 
with  his  enticements.  Sad  Peter,  missing 
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his  former  hopes  and  his  apostolic  mission, 
abruptly  told  his  juniors  "  I  go  a-fishing," 
with  what  guerdon  we  all  know  :  and  why 
should  the  dignity  of  our  years  and  the 
gradual  greying  of  our  heads  keep  us  back, 
where  this  princely  apostle  leads  the  way  ? 
The  sport  of  boys  !  you  say.  A  worm 
at  one  end  and  a  fool  at  the  other ! 
Waste  of  time  !  These  are  the  flouts  of 
pride,  of  inexperience  and  of  a  mere  vulgar- 
ity which  mistakes  its  own  fussy  dust-raising 
for  productive  labour.  At  the  Day,  when 
all  days  are  truly  known  and  accounted  for, 
will  you  not  rather  wish  to  change  some  of 
your  profit-mongering,  excited,  hot,  shadow- 
snapping  days  for  some  of  my  cool  ones, 
among  the  alders,  where  I  woo  the  gentle 
shades  that  glide  in  that  green  glass  into 
which  I  look  ;  till  the  West  grows  grey,  and 
it  is  time  to  say  an  Evensong  in  the  gathered 
twilight  ? 

But  let  us  fish  as  becomes  philosophers, 
devoting  ourselves  to  what  is  real,  that  is  to 
the  pure  idea  ;  and  not  peevishly,  and  like 
corrupt  Aristotelians,  stickling  stiffly  for  this 
or  that  embodiment  of  the  Idea.  He  is  no 
philosopher  who  aims  only  at  salmon,  or 
who  frets  because  neither  grayling  nor  trout 
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is  to  be  found  within  his  radius.  Your  un- 
worldly angler  laughs  at  such  unsatiated  lust- 
ings.  Not  that  he  disdains  the  large  and 
lordly,  if  it  comes  his  way  ;  but  because  to 
him  the  idea  is  larger  and  more  lordly  even 
than  the  rushing,  leaping  king  of  fishes,  and 
so  if  salmon  are  not  to  be  had,  he  will  be 
content  with  trout.  If  these  are  out  of 
reach,  are  there  not  other  fishes,  nibbling 
roach,  or  little  minnows? — creatures  not  to 
be  despised  because  they  are  tiny,  and,  as 
we  shall  shew  hereafter,  not  despised  by  our 
wiser  fathers,  and  not  now  despised  by  those 
who  know  that  even  the  best  fishing  is  like 
the  worst,  a  little  vanity,  a  harmless  vanity, 
an  innocent  vanity  :  but  still  all  the  same, 
vanity  and  nothingness,  a  prison  pastime, 
which  we  may  play  at  till  our  execution  time 
arrives,  and  we  leave  our  little  cell  for  ever. 
So  too,  though  we  strive  for  success,  because 
it  is  part  of  the  pure  idea,  we  are  content 
with  a  light  basket,  and  envy  not  the  absurd 
creature  who  refuses  to  count  his  spoil  save 
by  the  stone  ;  and  we  despise  not  our  poor 
and  thwarted  brother,  who  has  only  the  luck 
of  Simple  Simon,  and  is  glad  to  fill  his  basket 
with  mushrooms,  or  water-lilies,  so  that  he 
shall,  at  all  events,  have  some  memento  of 
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his  gentle  day.  Is  the  angler  a  country  lord 
or  a  soap-boiler  bubbling  over  with  expen- 
sive tools  and  tackle  ?  Is  he  a  school-boy, 
splashing  in  his  penny  float,  or  a  thick-shod 
urchin  with  a  cork  and  pea-stick  ?  Is  he  a 
ripe  scholar,  cooling  his  brain,  or  a  truant 
evading  the  Education  Acts  ?  He  may  be 
equally  a  lover  of  wisdom  in  his  Art,  equally 
single-eyed,  equally  above  the  supreme  van- 
ity of  despising  or  envying  any  one  concrete 
embodiment  of  the  idea,  or  of  confusing 
success  with  skill.  Dear  Platonic  brother 
of  the  Craft,  in  whatever  guise  thou  comest, 
I  see  thee  as  a  blessed  Spirit  by  the  pure 
river  of  Life,  or  near  the  crystal  Lake, 
wandering  in  the  pied  meads  of  sunny  Para- 
dise, or  under  the  healing  twelve-fruited 
trees,  thy  cheerful  face  sunny  with  God,  and 
thy  creel  blest  as  with  the  plus,  or  the 
minus,  of  the  miraculous  manna.  Thou,  too, 
wilt  sup  with  the  Lamb,  on  a  broiled  fish, 
and  an  honeycomb,  shall  it  be  ? 

But  here  comes  in  a  caveat.  My  worthy 
spinster  aunt,  a  most  venomously  respectable 
person,  who  has  spent  her  life  plying  the 
angle  in  matrimonial  waters  (without  catch), 
and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  pouring  lime, 
curari,  and  dynamite  into  the  river  of  life, 
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objects  that  all  field  sports  are  cruel,  and 
that  angling  is  peculiarly  barbaric  ;  for 
whereas  men  are  made  to  be  taken,  if  possi- 
ble, or,  at  any  rate,  to  be  destroyed,  fishes 
and  worms  are  hedged  about  with  some  pre- 
cepts of  Divine  Love,  and  upon  every  scale 
and  ring  is  written  Noli  me  tangere  and 
written  by  Religion  herself,  for  Aunt  Susan 
has  read  and  deciphered  the  same  ;  and  she 
is  a  most  pertinacious  missionary.  She 
scares  our  angler  friends,  rather  shy  biters 
anyhow,  from  our  frugal  table,  by  asking 
them  how  they  would  like  to  be  lifted  on  to 
mountains  by  meat-hooks  stuck  through  their 
palates?  How  they  would  relish  being 
drowned  and  impaled  at  one  fetch  ?  How 
they  would  regard  some  macrocosmic  man, 
whose  delight  was  to  butcher  anglers  with 
batons  and  consume  their  sanguined  flesh 
with  melted  butter?  It  is  true  that  my 
worthy  aunt  does  not  disdain  a  fine  dish  of 
fishes,  especially  on  Fridays,  for  she  is  a 
devout  Churchwoman,  but  they  must  be 
caught  by  persons  unknown,  and  by  methods 
equally  unknown  to  her.  I  have  seen  her, 
poising  a  fragment  of  pork  flesh  upon  her 
fork,  whose  mute  fibres  cried  like  a  brother's 
blood  against  her,  wax  almost  prophetic  in 
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her  humane  inconsistency.  Poor  lady ! 
Perhaps  she  is  rather  too  easy  an  opponent 
to  afford  much  sport  in  the  catching — though 
she  is  undeniably  game.  I  have,  spiritually 
speaking,  gaffed  her  many  times,  by  showing 
her  that  her  arguments  come  round  like 
boomerangs,  come  round  and  smite  the  very 
hand  that  throws  them.  Granted  that  we 
anglers  cause  death  and  pain,  and  find  our 
very  health,  pleasure,  and  even  life,  in  things 
shotted  with  these  heavy  weights,  what 
then  ?  Let  him,  or  her,  that  is  without  re- 
proach in  these  matters,  by  all  means  stone 
us.  Aunt  Susan  does  not  disdain  to  ply  her 
fork  upon  roast  lamb  :  but  even  if  I  con- 
verted her  to  a  vegetable  diet,  she  would  be 
no  nearer  to  her  goal  of  a  life  unsustained 
by  sacrifice.  She  would  be  constantly  rob- 
bing the  worm  and  the  weevil  of  their  whole 
larder  :  nay,  for  every  draught  of  water  that 
she  took,  she  would  still  be  butchering 
whole  families  and  tribes  of  innocent  aquatic 
creatures — to  whom  life  is  dear  and  de- 
lightful. She  could  not  tread  upon  the 
lawny  carpets  of  the  earth  or  ply  the  broom 
upon  her  own  Brussels  without  slaying  quick 
and  trembling  organisms.  Indeed  it  is  im- 
probable that  she  could  even  raise  that 
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bony  hortatory  finger  of  hers  without  the 
death  of  certain  living  members  of  her  pop- 
ulated blood  and  swarming  tissues.  This 
is  not  a  mere  Tu  quoque.  It  is  an  in- 
troduction to  the  sounder  and  saner  view 
of  life,  which  ordinary  men  act  upon  with- 
out even  troubling  to  formulate  it,  that  we 
are  meant  to  receive  sacrifices,  as  well  as  to 
make  them,  and  that  our  every  action  and 
motion  is  shadowed  by  death  and  pain.  "  O 
horrible,  and  malevolent  conclusion "  says 
mine  aunt  when  I  broach  it,  "  the  very  climax 
of  atheism  !  I  cannot  and  will  not  believe 
that  we  are  nourished  upon  slaughter.  Give 
me  Coleridge  and  his  '  prayeth  best,  who 
loveth  best,  all  things  both  great  and  small.' 
That  is  more  to  my  taste  than  this  Gospel  of 
Blood  and  Barbarism."  As  my  aunt  said 
this,  she  bit  her  piece  of  ripe  Stilton  rather 
fiercely,  and  said  nothing  until  dessert,  when 
she  cracked  a  Brazil  nut,  which  proved  to 
be  bad.  A  solemn  stillness  reigned  and  we 
could  hear  the  clock  tick,  an  electric  tick 
which  betokened  stormy  weather.  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  by  finding  the  argument 
taken  up  by  my  gentle  cousin  Hilda,  the 
sweetest,  most  delicate  and  most  sportive  of 
all  the  ladies  of  our  people.  "  Why  aunt,"  she 
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said,  with  some  unwonted  solemnity,  "  surely 
it  is  possible  to  do  both,  to  love  and  to  kill  ? 
Does  not  the  Power  who  makes  us  also  slay 
us  ?  Do  we  not  kill  Him  whom  we  love 
and  love  Him  whom  we  crucify?"  My 
aunt  was  already  nettled,  for  she  can  ill  bear 
contradiction  even  at  the  hands  of  the  lords 
of  creation  ;  but  to  be  bearded  by  a  minx, 
and  such  a  gentle  and  usually  submissive 
minx  as  Hilda,  goaded  her  to  fury.  "  I  think 
you  are  abominably  profane,  Hilda,"  she 
retorted.  "  You  don't  happen  to  be  God  or 
anything  like  Him,  neither  are  the  angling 
fraternity  like  Him,  for  they  take  delight  in 
blood  and  deceit,  although  for  certain  we 
know  that  you  are  so  devoted  to  men  that 
you  put  them  in  the  place  of  God."  With 
this  last  thrust  my  aunt  sailed  up  to  her 
room,  and  the  curate  tried  to  comfort  the 
undaunted  Hilda  by  assuring  her  that  St. 
Paul,  at  least,  taught  women  to  regard  men 
as  being  in  the  place  of  God  to  them.  I 
believe  he  got  more  instruction  than  thanks, 
for  I  saw  her  eyebrows  move  and  noticed 
that  he  seemed  very  limp  when  she  had 
finished  with  him  :  but  I  could  not  hear 
what  happened,  for  the  anglers  had  begun  to 
talk  now  aunt  Susan  was  gone,  and  one  of 
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them  was  quoting  Tennyson  about  "  Nature 
red  in  tooth  and  claw." 

But  is  Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw  ?  I 
rather  find  her  teeth  to  be  of  a  china  white 
and  her  claws  of  the  cleanest  horn,  and  the 
wonder  of  wonders  is  that,  except  in  morbid 
man,  nature  cheerfully  accepts  death  and  the 
danger  of  it,  as  part  of  a  hugely  delicious 
game.  The  swallow  catches  gnats,  but  you 
may  see  her  dash  through  a  cloud  of  them 
and  scatter  them  for  one  moment,  yet  they 
come  together  again  in  a  hardly  interrupted 
chassez  and  set  to  partners.  Even  the 
dancing  aristocrats  of  the  Terror  would 
hardly  have  continued  their  sports,  after 
guillotinists  had  snatched  a  partner  or  two 
from  the  very  centre  of  their  cotillons. 
'  The  sparrow  is  speared  by  the  shrike ' 
sometimes  :  but  the  sparrow,  if  the  spear 
misses  him  shakes  his  feathers,  tweats  once 
or  twice  and  picks  up  his  lunch,  as  if  it  were 
just  the  shrike's  fun, — rather  a  nuisance,  but 
shrikes  will  be  shrikes.  Have  we  not  spent 
hours  too,  on  a  fine  warm  glassy  day,  when 
the  fish  are  too  wide  awake  to  bite,  watching 
the  lords  of  Midney  lock,  the  pike  regnant, 
lying  snug  in  the  wrack  at  the  lower  end  ? 
Over  his  bull-dog  face  and  before  his  small 
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naughty  eyes  the  dace  or  roachlets  play  in 
shoals.  They  almost  brush  him  as  they  pass 
to  and  fro,  the  little  fools,  as  merry  sinners 
as  ever  met  their  wages.  Every  half-hour 
or  it  may  be  twenty  minutes,  his  tail  flicks. 
They  seem  to  know  the  signal,  for  they  stand 
a  little  away.  Suddenly  he  is  gone  and  the 
water  eddies.  Little  dark  marks  dash  to 
and  fro  and  we  see  nothing  until  things 
settle.  The  water  clears.  The  jack  has  a 
silly  little  fish  sideways  in  his  jaws  and  is 
back  almost  exactly  where  he  was,  and,  O 
wonder  of  wonders,  the  little  fishes  are  back 
at  their  frolics,  just  as  secure  as  ever,  while 
the  victim  can  still  be  seen  motionless  in 
those  cruel,  no  not  cruel  but  deadly,  jaws, 
numbed  and  crushed.  If  one  can  imagine  a 
school  playground  in  the  full  swing  of  the 
break  and  a  loose  tiger  lies  in  the  corner  : 
would  any  body  of  human  scholars  rather 
like  his  bloody  company  and  prefer  to  play 
next  about  his  very  whiskers  ?  It  is  plainly 
unimaginable  ;  and  it  is  not  '  our  bit,'  to 
play  hop  scotch  in  the  hot  breath  of  tigers  : 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  need  we  impute  our 
terrors  and  agonies  to  those  who  know  them 
not.  We  take  our  risks,  at  least  some  of  us 
do,  the  healthy  ones,  much  as  the  roachlets 
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take  theirs.  We  walk  downstairs  and  lunch 
without  a  pang,  yet  the  annals  of  surgery 
are  full  of  the  dangers  and  disasters  caused 
by  stairs.  We  face  our  maybe  arsenical 
beer,  our  ptomaine  crab,  our  gastric  water, 
scarlatina  milk,  and  all  the  other  chances  of 
life.  If  we  realize  that  this  or  that  means 
death  in  the  pot,  we  merely  avoidjit  serenely, 
and  if  we  do  get  caught  we  do  the  best  we 
can  and  don't  rail  against  the  laws  of  Nature, 
which  have  helped  us  to  spend  a  pleasant 
time,  while  it  lasted. 

Yes  !  and  Hilda,  do  you  remember  that 
pike  which  cleared  out  other  fishes  from  the 
Earnshill  pool,  just  where  those  two  queer 
holes  run  into  the  water?  I  meant  to  kill 
him  myself,  but  I  saw  him  killed.  You 
know  that  baby  alderbush  ?  I  was  coming 
to  it  a-tiptoe  one  clear  day,  with  three 
minnows  in  a  chutney  bottle,  when  I  saw 
three  little  ripples  and  heard  the  soft  sus- 
picion of  a  cough.  I  held  as  still  as  if  I 
were  Baden  Powell  scouting,  and  saw  the 
otter,  you  know  the  one  I  mean,  was  sniffing 
along  the  edge  of  the  water.  Suddenly  he 
and  the  pike  saw  each  other  and  there  was  a 
scramble.  I  saw  shadows,  flickering  shadows 
and  the  surface  splashed.  That  pike  went  , 
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from  the  old  willow  to  the  little  one,  I 
think,  and  then  across  and  back.  Finally 
he  resigned  the  game  and  gave  himself  up, 
as  quietly  as  an  old  lag,  when  the  police 
have  really  cornered  him.  The  other  simply 
took  him,  without  any  fuss  at  all,  as  one 
might  take  three  half-pence  at  Nap  which 
one  had  won  ;  and  then  I  shewed  myself, 
and  the  otter  glided  off  like  a  puff  of  silent 
smoke,  pike  and  all  disappeared,  and  shortly 
after  the  perches  took  my  minnows  with 
much  serenity.  We  all  live  by  death,  and 
near  it :  and  if  our  old  friend  (whom  we 
call  Nebuchadnezzar)  is  right  when  he  says 
"  where  there  is  meat  there  is  murder,"  we 
can  reply  "where  there  is  cabbage  there  is 
cruelty  and  where  there  are  tomatoes  there 
is  tomahawking."  By  forswearing  angling 
or  meat,  or  corn,  we  do  not  cease  to  kill. 
If  fishes  enjoy  life,  so  does  every  flower, 
according  to  Wordsworth,  enjoy  the  air  it 
breathes,  and  probably  its  great  joy  comes 
from  dodging  the  attempts  of  the  primrose 
to  bonnet  it  while  still  a  seedling,  or  of  the 
dandelion  to  throttle  and  sting  its  roots,  of 
the  dog  roses  to  stab  it,  or  of  the  trees  to 
kill  it  with  hunger  and  thirst.  If  I  shall 
meet  all  the  fishes  I  have  killed  at  the  day  of 
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Doom,  I  shall  not  be  abashed  as  I  face  their 
round  lidless  eyes  but  shall  say  "  Brethren,  I 
slew  you,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  a  sacrifice  to 
health  and  peace  and  to  human  joy,  and  for 
some  relief  from  pain  and  woe  and  hunger, 
and  for  these  objects  was  it  not  well  to  die, 
fainting  upon  the  green  banks  ?  "  And  they 
will  confess  that  they  ended  in  a  gentle 
drowning,  an  euthanasia,  for  a  good  cause. 

If  ever  I  can  steel  myself  to  the  ruthless 
almost  bloody  action,  I  shall  introduce 
Aunt  Susan  to  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham's 
Thirteen  Stories  (Heinemann,  1900).  He 
hates  angling  and  puts  his  case  most  seduc- 
tively, no  man  better  ;  posing  for  this  para- 
graph only  as  a  humane  creature,  who 
abhors  hurting  the  meanest  of  his  fellow 
beings,  whereas  in  truth  he  is  planning  to 
vivisect  the  prejudices  out  of  us  all  and 
especially  out  of  Aunt  Susan. 

"The  captain  spent  his  time  in  harbour 
fishing  uninterestedly,  catching  great  beard- 
ed, spiky-finned  sea  monsters,  which  he  left 
to  die  upon  the  deck.  Not  that  he  was 
hard-hearted,  but  merely  unimaginative, 
after  the  way  of  those  who,  loving  sport  for 
the  pleasure  it  affords  themselves,  hotly 
deny  that  it  is  cruel,  or  that  it  can  occasio 
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inconvenience  to  any  participator  in  a  busi- 
ness which  they  themselves  enjoy.  So  the 
poor  innocent  sea-monsters  floundered  in 
slimy  agony  upon  the  deck  ;  the  boar  hound 
and  the  cats  taking  a  share  in  martyring 
them,  tearing  and  biting  at  them  as  they 
gasped  their  lives  away  ;  condemned  to 
agony  for  some  strange  reason,  or  perhaps 
because,  as  every  living  thing  is  born  to 
suffer,  they  were  enduring  but  their  fair 
proportion,  as  they  happened  to  be  fish. 
Pathetic  and  unwept  the  tragedy  of  all  the 
animals,  and  we,  but  links  in  the  same  chain 
with  them,  look  at  it  all  as  unconcerned  as 
gods." 

This  is  well  pleaded,  but  when  we  take 
away  the  bright  rhetoric,  strain  out  the 
separable  accidents,  the  captain's  want  of 
interest,  the  cats  and  boar  hound,  and  the 
innocence  of  those  same  sea-monsters  (whose 
very  bellies  were  no  doubt  filled  with  half 
digested  smaller  sea  beasts)  what  have  we 
left  ?  A  man  filled  his  time  and  fed  his  cats, 
by  sacrificing  fish,  whereas  we  others  feed 
our  cats  upon  the  entrails  of  sweet  breathed 
kine  or  sacrifice  our  cats  by  not  feeding 
them  and  by  letting  them  catch  robins  in 

e  shrubbery.     He  might  have  knocked  his 
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sea  monsters  on  the  head,  or  else  have  kept 
away  the  boar  hound,  who,  we  must  admit, 
probably  inflicted  unnecessary  pain,  but  the 
cats  would  almost  certainly  numb  their 
victims  immediately  by  gripping  their  spines. 
Could  the  captain  be  both  uninterested  and 
also  enjoy?  So,  to  get  a  reasonable  judg- 
ment, even  upon  honest  principles,  we  must 
take  account  of  the  pleasure  of  a  man,  the 
satisfaction  and  food  of  the  animals,  and  we 
must  also  be  careful  not  to  overstate  the  pain 
caused  to  the  fish  by  calling  their  short 
passage  "  slimy  agony  "  and  so  on.  But  all 
hedonist  reasoning  is  null  and  void  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  unit  of  joy,  nothing 
answering  to  the  foot  pound,  or  the  degree 
of  heat.  We  who  love  angling  neither  hotly 
nor  coldly  deny  that  it  causes  more  pain  than 
it  cures,  and  we  know  that  life  and  death 
are  not  the  masters  but  the  subjects  of  Man. 
Mr.  Graham,  even  you  would  not  be  quite 
so  hard  upon  the  land  monsters  if  you  angled 
a  bit  more  for  the  sea  ones. 

Consider  this,  at  any  rate,  as  a  pis  alter. 
It  is  a  better  tonic  than  mere  raillery. 

THE  OPTIMIST. 

"  When  your  best  foot  first  and  your  weightiest  blow, 
Gain  nothing  but  echoes  of  '  fool,  fool,  fool ! ' 
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Why  don't  turn  sour,  man,  but  hurry  and  go  : 
Do  the  perches  feed  in  the  Hurtle  pool  ? 

Does  Euphemia  pout  in  a  shrewish  way  ? 

Is  your  money  run  out  in  the  middle  of  winter  ? 
Well,  the  gudgeons  still  strike  in  the  Tumbling  Bay, 

And  there's  still  that  Jack  in  the  hole  called  Grinter. 

From  Twindicks  up  to  the  Bathing  deeps, 
Especially  near  those  hawthorn  bushes, 

The  large  old  roach  still  trysting  keeps, 

And  the  water  is  rippled  with  trout-like  rushes. 

Does  rain  attend  on  the  world  political 
Just  try  the  Alder  or  Wragg  to  the  Hatches  : 

The  Church  ?  let  her  toss  in  her  fevers  critical 
With  a  lob  or  gentles,  still  one  catches. 

In  mood  poetic,  do  you  try  forlorny 
To  sing  some  lilt  in  the  strain  of  Sidney  ? 

O  publish  it  first  to  the  Chubs  at  Thorny 
Or  consult  the  oracle  dace  at  Midney. 

Is  your  liver  wrong,  be  hanged  to  podophyllin  ! 

Monk's  hole's  your  physic,  eels  bask  at  the  big  pool : 
Fish  fellow  !  go  fishing,  and  flee  philosophilling, 

Those  waters  are  curative  where  swims  the  big 
school. 

O  Aquinas,  Hegel  and  Thomas  Hill  Green,  and  ye 

O  Biblicocritic  apotomic  moilers, 
The  miller  at  Gawbridge  is  dearer  by  far  to  me, 

So  is  his  amiable  brother  at  Joyler's. 

Bishops  ?  or  babies  ?  what  worry  is 't  fast  your  in  ? 

Friend  !     I've  some  minnows  ;  and  O  such  a  fly  ! 
You  know  the  place  where  the  big  ones  are  pasturing , 

Don't  tell  to  everyone  just  where  they  lie. 
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CHAPTER  II — Forefathers. 

THE  glorious  company  of  anglers 
contains  names  of  no  mean 
value,  and  of  no  slight  antiquity. 
Passing  by  the  reverend  apos- 
tles, (whose  fishing  was  hardly  to  be  classed 
with  that  of  sportsmen,  Father  Isaac  not- 
withstanding), yet  the  Bible  is  fuller  of  al- 
lusions to  the  gentle  craft  than  the  vulgar 
will  allow.  For  instance,  there  are  three 
Hebrew  terms  for  a  fish-hook — the  palate 
hook,  the  sharp  hook,  and  the  thorn  hook. 
People  who  thus  refined  could  not  have  be- 
longed to  the  laity.  The  Philistines,  we 
know,  carried  their  ichthyolatry  beyond  all 
bounds  by  .adoring  Dagon,  and  thus  making 
the  fish  the  master  of  the  man  ;  but  their 
very  exaggerations  prove  that  the  chosen 
people  had  ardent  feelings  in  the  right 
direction.  We  know  that  it  was  necessary 
to  forbid  the  Jews  from  worshipping  the 
ideal  polypounder.  Solomon  studied  fishes. 
Amos  and  Habakkuk  thought  it  not  amiss  to 
depict  Jehovah  Himself  equipped  as  an 
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gler.  Isaiah  knew  so  well  the  angling 
habits  of  the  Egyptian  gentlemen,  that  we 
may,  without  presumption,  salute  him  as  a 
brother  in  the  Art,  and  to  no  one  else  than 
to  an  angler  would  the  Lord  ever  have  ask- 
ed, out  of  the  whirlwind,  whether  Leviathan 
could  be  safely  hooked,  gaffed,  landed  and 
sold  at  so  much  per  pound  or  ton.  So  we 
may  claim  the  writer  of  Job.  To  none  but 
an  angler  could  such  Revelation  ever  have 
come.  Tobias,  too,  fished  by  Heavenly 
command,  and  made  no  mean  catch  in  that 
Tigris  River  of  his,  though  we  could  have 
wished  for  more- explicit  details  as  to  his  bait 
and  tackle.  The  conduct  of  the  fish  makes 
one  consider  him  to  have  been  rather  of  the 
pike  family,  than  a  mullet  as  Botticelli 
imagined.  At  any  rate,  from  Job  to  Gold- 
smith, and  from  Habakkuk  to  Bishop  Wai- 
sham  Howe,  we  have  had  a  goodly  share  of 
holy  men  amongst  us.  Take,  for  instance, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  his  notions  of  Christ- 
ian pastimes  are  none  too  liberal,  a  little 
gymnastic,  ball  in  the  sun,  walking,  hoeing, 
water-drawing,  wood-chopping,  ambulance 
work,  and  finally,  "  if  one  has  time  from 
one's  studies  in  the  Word — fishing."  It  is 
e  that  he  adds  that  to  catch  men  is  finer 
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sport  (avrr)  &  0e\Ti<ov  77  &ypa)  but  he  grants  the 
two  to  be  not  incompatible. 

Although  we  can  lay  small  claim  either  to 
the  great  Athanasius  or  to  St.  Augustine, 
yet  St.  Basil  the  Great  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted both  to  observe  and  also  to  capture 
the  silent  peoples.  He  loved  to  hear 
strange  tales  from  the  tunny  fishers,  to 
learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Sea 
differed  from  those  of  the  Egyptian  gulf, 
those  of  the  Island  from  the  Maurusian. 
He  had  some  seeming  practical  experience 
of  the  teeth  of  pike.  He  watched  fish  grub- 
bing in  the  mud,  feeding  on  sea  and  water 
weeds,  or  snapping  at  smaller  fish,  even  of 
their  own  species.  He  mentions  hook, 
basket  and  net,  (in  this  order),  as  imple- 
ments for  taking  fish.  He  watched  the 
shoals  pass  up  the  Hellespont,  and  knew  it 
was  for  spawning  purposes.  He  noticed 
that  some  salt-water  fishes  come  up  the 
rivers.  (Hexaemeron  vn  and  Sermon  xxii, 
De  Prov.)  He  moralises,  too,  upon  fishes, 
but  he  does  not  exactly  hold  them  up  to  us 
as  examples,  (save  in  that  they  obey  the 
laws  of  their  Maker,  and  know  what  is  good 
and  what  bad  for  them).  He  rather  takes 
from  their  morals  a  warning  and  a  satire 
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upon  ours,  and  beholds  in  the  voracious  pike 
the  despotic  oppressor  of  the  needy.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice,  too,  how  much  less  pisca- 
torially  St.  Ambrose,  for  instance  handles 
his  fishes,  and  how  far  more  beholden  he  is 
to  Aristotle's  History  of  Animals.  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  add  many  venerable  names 
to  the  list,  but  I  cannot  catch  out  St.  Jerome 
or  St.  Gregory  Magnus  in  any  angling  atti- 
tudes. Let  any  one  who  doubts  the  latter 
statement  read  St.  George's  XXV  Homily  on 
St.  John.  But  none  of  these  holy  men  fell 
into  the  fallacy  of  the  ancient  Syracusians, 
shared  in  these  degenerate  days  by  Aunt 
Susan  and  others,  that  a  kind  of  Divinity, 
(TO  0eiov,  Diodorus  Siculus  calls  it),  hedges 
about  the  fish  pool,  so  that  direful  judgments 
follow  in  the  wake  of  even  the  necessitous 
angler,  who  caught  some  of  the  countless 
monsters  which  swam  in  the  waters  of  Are- 
thusa,  "  sacred,  and  unhandled  by  men." 
These,  he  says,  survived  even  to  his  own 
day.  It  has  long  been  a  fancy  of  mine  to 
try  whether  their  size  and  number  have  been 
much  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  nineteen 
centuries  or  so,  as  also  to  explore  the  coasts 
of  Carmania  and  Cedrosia  for  his  wild  Ethio- 
ian  fishers,  whose  horrid  morals  and  un- 
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sportsmanlike  methods  have  a  fascination  of 
their  own.     (iii,  14). 

Indeed,  our  own  river  fishes  are  to  no 
small  extent  a  fallen  people,  and  an  enthusi- 
asm for  them  represents  one  of  those  lost 
causes  and  impossible  loyalties,  which  al- 
ways appeal  to  Oxford  clerks.  They  are, 
indeed,  worthy  of  this  enthusiasm,  for 
whether  we  appeal  to  Science,  to  History, 
or  to  the  Belles  Lettres,  we  find  them  to  be 
an  ancient,  honourable,  and  now  despised 
people.  The  verdict  of  the  XIX  century,  I 
am  delighted  to  see,  is,  that  the  fresh-water 
fishes  are  the  parents  of  salt-water  ones,  as 
one  would  naturally  expect,  rather  than  vice 
versd,  as  I  read  in  the  official  address  by  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  early 
waters  of  the  world  were  fresh  :  and  con- 
sequently let  our  friends  take  some  pre- 
cedence over  their  Billingsgate  brethren. 
Until  I  am  corrected,  by  learned  anatomists, 
I  shall  salute  the  roach  as  grandfather  to  the 
herring,  and  look  upon  sprats  as  a  kind  of 
degenerate  dace  or  bleak.  The  perch  of  our 
rivers  is  of  an  older  line  than  his  collateral 
cousin  the  bass  of  the  seas,  and  even  soles, 
skates,  turbot,  plaice,  and  company,  must  be 
accounted  but  as  the  younger  brethren  o 
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dabs.  But,  as  we  know,  science  is  a  very 
shifting  and  drifting  light,  and  meant  to  be 
taken  in  a  copious  vehicle  of  scepticism. 
Perhaps  we  are  too  hasty  in  these  conclusions 
from  the  premise  that  salt  water  is  younger 
than  fresh.  Indeed  it  is  likely  that  early 
waters  were  warmer  than  ours,  but  we  will 
not  conclude  that  boiled  red  lobsters  are  the 
ancestors  of  black  ones.  Still,  genealogy  is 
fond  of  probabilities,  as  any  student  of  De- 
brett  knows,  and  our  friends  have  at  least  a 
probable  claim  to  longer  genealogy,  and  a 
more  august  descent  than  have  those  par- 
venus, the  sea  fish. 

But  the  moment  we  turn  to  history,  we 
are  on  firmer  ground  :  and  here  we  see  at 
once  the  pathos  of  the  condition  of  river 
fish,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  scorn- 
fully dubbed  '  coarse  '  fish.  Nearly  all  the 
river  fish  are,  by  name,  Normans,  whereas 
the  sea  fish  are  Saxon  or  Gaelic  almost  to  a 
man.  Salmon,  trout,  chub,  perch,  gudgeon, 
barbel,  tench,  bream,  carp,  dace,  lamprey, 
and  minnows,  are  named  by  the  conquerors, 
while  pike  and  grayling,  though  Saxons, 
have  Norman  equivalents  (Luce  and  Umber). 
So  that  eels,  dabs,  and  possibly  roach,  alone 
remain  to  the  vanquished.  On  the  other 
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hand,  of  some  fifty  sea  fish,  known  to  the 
icthyophagist,  only  mackerel,  mullet,  plaice, 
turbot,  and  conger  can  claim  Latin  nomen- 
clature, or,  if  we  grant  that  blenny  comes 
from  blennus,  and  not  vice  versd,  and  throw 
in  John  Dory,  we  have  forty-three  non-Latin 
sea  fish,  to  seven  Latins  only.  Roughly 
speaking,  then,  we  may  say  that  river  fish  are 
Normans,  and  sea  fish  are  Saxons  and  Bri- 
tons. The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  Normans  were  anglers.  They  preserv- 
ed the  rivers,  whereas  the  seas  were  not  pre- 
served ;  and  the  Saxons  caught,  sold,  ate,  and 
named  the  denizens  of  the  deep  at  their 
own  pleasure. 

Most  names  of  fishes  bear  on  the  face  of 
them  the  fact  that  they  are  named  by  the 
taker,  rather  than  by  the  eater.  Salmon,  on 
the  monger's  slab  has  nothing  to  do  with 
satto,  I  leap.  That  name  was  given  by 
those  who  had  watched  these  noble  fellows 
spring  aloft  in  the  sunlight  with  a  glitter  of 
fine  burnished  silver,  and  come  down  with  a 
fearless  splash  into  the  foaming  pools.  The 
cooks  and  diners  have  only  a  second-hand- 
right  to  call  sturgeon,  herring,  tench,  carp, 
sprats,  dace,  or  lampreys  by  those  names. 
The  grayling,  out  of  water,  is  not  grey,  nor 
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is  he  like  a  semi-spiritual  shadow  when  he  is 
fairly  grassed,  the  name  Umber  hardly  be- 
longs to  him  then.  Neither  is  a  perch  par- 
ticularly dusky  when  he  gleams  in  gold  and 
red  upon  the  bank.  He  is  dark  only  when 
you  see  him  swimming.  Herrings,  even  in 
a  barrel,  do  not  suggest  a  host  ;  and  trout 
lose  their  lovely  silver  and  their  pink  spots 
before  they  touch  the  pan.  Gudgeon  are  not 
greedy,  and  dace  do  not  dart  in  the  basket. 
The  fresh-water  fishes  must  have  been  named 
by  Norman  fishers  then,  and  not,  like  beef, 
mutton  and  pork,  merely  by  Norman  eaters, 
named  by  the  riverside,  not  at  the  table. 

This  ancient  importance  from  which  most 
of  the  sweet  water  fishes  are  now  fallen,  was 
of  course,  partly  a  matter  of  sport,  but  much 
more  due  to  religion.  Nowadays  we  can 
get  our  fresh  food  stuffs  across  all  roads,  and 
to  all  doors.  Turbot  is  to  be  had  by  all  who 
can  pay  for  it,  or  if  not,  the  housewife  in 
the  country  just  omits  that  course.  But 
when  fast  days  were  strictly  kept  under 
penalty  of  fine  or  mulct  ;  when  meat  was 
forbidden  altogether  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  four  and  five  times  of  the  year  ;  besides, 
when  roads  were  so  impassable  that  five 

iles  from  the  coast  was  almost  as  much  in- 
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land  as  Oxford  or  Worcester,  then  it  is 
plain  that  rivers,  and  river-fish,  must  have 
been  of  enormous  importance.  -/Elfric's 
fisherman,  (before  the  Conquest)  complains 
that  he  cannot  catch  as  much  fish  as  he 
could  sell,  though  he  includes  minnows, 
periwinkles,  and  even  whales  among  his  game. 
The  difficulty  was  met,  partly  by  artificial 
pools,  ponds,  and  stews,  and  by  a  great  trade 
in  salt  fish  ;  but,  no  doubt,  many  an  honest 
gentleman  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
buy  roach  at  five  a  penny  of  our  money — 
which  is  the  most  that  can  now  be  got  for 
them.  The  stews  of  Southwark,  (of  less 
catholic  reputation  at  the  last)  dated,  it  is 
said,  from  Stephen's  reign.  Fishponds,  no 
doubt,  supplied  Bristol  for  centuries.  The 
moats  of  castles,  granges,  and  episcopal 
palaces  are  not  only  antique  precautions 
for  safety  :  they  are  tributes  to  a  now  des- 
pised race.  Where  are  the  bream  and  pike 
who  made  Ross  famous  in  the  thirteenth 
century  ?  or  the  great  store  of  pike  and 
tench  which  were  the  pride  of  Ledbury  ? 
The  bishops,  (who  still  retain  so  much  that 
belongs  to  an  elder  world)  seem  to  have 
forsaken  their  mediaeval  proteges.  Bishop 
Swinfield  of  Hereford  took  rents  in  salmon 
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and  eels,  and  he  kept  three  fish-days  every 
week  in  the  year  besides  Lent  and  Ember- 
days.  What  does  his  successor  care  for  the 
Pisces  aquce  dulcis  nowadays  ?  What  mag- 
num vivarium  does  any  of  our  prelates 
stock  ?  It  is  doubtful  whether  one  of  them 
attains  even  Bishop  Jewel's  attention  :  for 
he  took  delight  in  the  abundance  of  fish 
which  haunted  the  river  that  ran  through 
his  garden  at  Salisbury,  and  caused  an  iron 
lattice  to  be  made  for  their  protection 
(Folkerzheimer,  letter  to  Simler,  1562).  It 
would  be  easy,  if  it  were  not  tedious,  to  add 
a  hundred  instances  more.  But  now  patri- 
cians do  not  angle  for  gudgeon,  nor  do 
bishops  foster  pike  and  tench.  Ichabod ! 
Salmon,  grayling,  and  trout  still  hold  their 
own,  but  the  rest  are  a  despised  race.  Public 
house  clubs  cultivate  them  and  apologetic 
authors  write  about  the  catching  of  pike,  but 
the  keeper  eats  even  these,  it  appears,  or  is 
it  the  cat?  The  lion  and  the  lizard  keep 
the  courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank 
deep. 

This  practical  neglect  and  scorn  has  its 
excuses.  Whitings  taste  better  than  chubs, 
after  Mary  Ann  has  done  her  worst  upon 
them.  We  are  now  such  a  self-restrained 
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people,  so  little  given  to  appetite,  so  in- 
stinctively sympathetic  with  the  hungry  and 
the  needy,  that  we  have  no  need  to  keep 
days  of  abstinence  even  once  a  week.  Or 
if  we  do,  out  of  mere  Prayerbookolatry,  we 
can  easily  order  the  fishmonger  to  supply  us 
with  Grimsby's  best — or  worst.  But  when  a 
respectable  body  like  the  Camden  Society  is 
indifferent  as  to  the  barest  accuracy  in  the 
treatment  of  fishes,  what  justice  can  we 
expect  from  meaner  quill  drivers  ?  In  the 
Italian  relation  of  the  Island  of  England, 
made  in  Henry  VII 's  reign,  we  find  the 
translator  (one  Charlotte  Sneyd,  and  no 
angler  for  certain)  thus  renders  the  original. 
"  They  have,  as  I  read,  and  which  has  been 
confirmed  to  me  by  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, a  great  abundance  of  large  rivers, 
springs  and  streams,  in  which  are  found 
every  species  of  Italian  fish,  excepting 
however,  carp,  tench,  and  perch  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  have  a  quantity  of  salmon 
a  most  delicate  fish,  which  they  seem  to  hold 
in  great  estimation,  because  these  people 
greatly  prefer  sea  fish  ;  of  which,  indeed, 
they  have  many  more  than  we  have." 

Carpioni,   temoli,  persici  are   the    three 
words  in  the  original.     Carp  is  right,  but 
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alas  !  for  the  others.  Temolo  is  the  salmo 
thymallus  the  grayling  salmon,  the  violet 
blue  and  brown  fellow  which  the  Blessed 
St.  Ambrose  held  up  to  us  as  a  type  of  chas 
tity,  and  persica  is  the  pesca  fluviahs,  still 
without  name  or  habitation  in  these  parts. 
The  translator's  conscience  seems  a  little 
uneasy,  for  she  puts  a  note  to  tell  us  that 
carps  were  introduced  in  1514  by  Leonard 
Mascal,  or  Marshal,  of  Sussex,  but  known 
before  to  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  whereas 
tench  and  perch,  if  not  indigenous  to  Eng- 
land were  introduced  before  this  time,  and 
she  refers  us  to  an  extract  from  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  household  expenses  of  seven 
years  later,  where  two  tenches  fetch  14d,  7 
little  bremes,  14d,  21  little  roaches,  8d,  six 
large  fresh  eels,  3s.  4d.,  100  lampreys,  10d., 
and  so  on.  She  also  quotes,  more  to  the 
purpose,  the  bill  of  fare  in  Henry  VII's 
marriage  feast,  1487,  where  we  may  espy 
"  Pyk  in  latymer  sawce,  perche  in  jaloye 
depte  and  carpe  in  foile  "  and  in  the  second 
course  "  Sturgynn  fresh  fenell." 

Had  the  subject  been  worthy  of  research 
at  all,  she  might  have  followed  the  bold 
perch  back  to  the  Heptarchy  and  heard  him 
called  Stickleback,  and  have  detected  tench 
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in  half  the  fish-ponds  of  England.     But  our 
writers  despise  these  creatures. 

Even  the  Dictionaries  are  content  with 
the  most  casual  etymologies.  The  New 
English  Dictionary  has  dissipated  a  world  of 
lies  by  refusing  to  connect  cod  with  gaddus, 
and  perhaps  if  we  live  to  see  the  roach 
dealt  with  we  may  gain  a  satisfaction  which 
other  dictionaries  deny,  for  it  is  absurd  to 
derive  him  from  roche,  a  ray,  or  thorn-back, 
poor  smooth  thing  !  And  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  whether  perca  -and  perche  give  us 
perch,  or  whether  barsch,  barse,  and 
boers,  may  not  be  the  real  parents  of  the 
English  word.  At  anyrate  there  must  be 
some  connection  between  the  two.  Dic- 
tionaries are  far  too  content  with  Johnson's 
curt  method  "  carp,  a  pond  fish,"  or  with  his 
snippets  from  Walton  ;  and  even  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary  is  very  weak  upon  its  ichth- 
yological  side. 

With  regard  to  the  Belles  Lettres,  we 
see  the  same  phenomenon,  Dame  Juliana 
Berners,  John  Dennys,  in  his  Secrets  of 
Angling,  Walton  and  Cotton,  all  serious 
literary  writers,  thought  highly  of  all  our 
fishes,  not  of  those  alone  which  are  the 
sport  ol  the  selfish  and  the  food  of  the 
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epicure.  But  now  Angling  has  fallen  from 
its  music  of  letters.  Those  who  write  about 
it  do  so  in  the  jolting  prose  of  the  twopenny 
bus.  They  are  but  tackle  makers'  hacks 
disguised  as  writers.  They  scrawl  for  those 
who  want  not  to  angle  but  to  slay,  and  who 
prefer  straight  tips  and  lucid  hints,  in  boldest 
coarsest  terms,  above  the  delicate  flavours  of 
"  praiseworthy  skill  and  work." 

The  greatest  pathos  about  our  poor  friends, 
is  that  they  have  fallen  out  of  favour  with 
the  Muses,  Summa  .miseria  fuisse  felicem. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  back  The  Quarterly 
Review  complained  that  "  Angling  as  prac- 
tised in  England  sadly  wants  a  sacred  bard. 
Why  does  no  fisherman,  hamis  et  reti  potens, 
as  familiar  with  all  finny  tribes  as  was 
Glaucus  of  old  after  tasting  grass,  cut  him- 
self a  reed  from  the  margin  of  his  loved 
trout  stream,  and  pipe  a  strain  worthy  of 
the  subject?"  Why?  because  angling  as 
practised  in  England  is  a  purse-proud,  selfish 
thing,  which  can  inspire  no  poetry  until  it 
becomes  simple,  personal  and  laborious, 
until  men  discover  their  own  lures  and 
make  their  own  flies  and  fish  with  their 
own  brains,  until  they  take  their  angling 
more  sacramentally  and  their  business  with 
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less  grotesque  fervour  and  more  detach- 
ment. 

Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby  fame,  the 
inventor  of  automatic  stuffing  establishments 
for  boys,  could  explain  to  the  Reviewer 
why  angling  has  no  bard.  That  worthy 
person  was  so  excited  as  to  whether  he  did 
or  did  not  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  and  in  similar  transient  questions, 
that  he  considered  angling  to  be  waste  of 
time  and  in  this  he  voiced  the  real  view  of 
the  mighty  middle  classes,  and  the  deep 
seriousness  of  the  buttermen  of  all  time. 
Hear  him  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge,  January  2,  1841.  "  If  our  minds 
were  comprehensive  enough  and  life  were 
long  enough  to  follow  with  pleasure  every 
pursuit  not  sinful,  I  can  fancy  that  it  would 
be  better  to  like  shooting  than  not  to  like 
it  ;  but  as  things  are,  all  our  life  must  be  a 
selection,  and  pursuits  must  be  neglected, 
because  we  have  not  time  or  mind  to  spare 
for  them.  So  that  I  cannot  but  think  that 
shooting  and  fishing  in  our  state  of  society, 
must  always  be  indulged  at  the  expense  of 
something  better." 

This,  '  something  better,'  was  the  assiduous 
propagation  of  prigs,  the  evisceration  of 
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education  by  making  it  a  scientific  means  to 
the  increase  of  one's  market  value,  a  brisk 
opposition  to  the  poets  who  were  revivifying 
the  Church,  and  a  deal  of  crude  supercili- 
ousness, dubbed  criticism.  How  far  better 
it  would  have  been,  if  that  noble  doctor  bad 
learnt  quiet  and  patience  by  the  gentle  river, 
as  his  son  Matthew  (and  his  son),  delighted 
to  do.  It  is  a  relief  to  contrast  with  Dr. 
Arnold  an  older  writer,  the  ever  memorable 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Kt.,  Late  Provost  Eton 
College,  who  was  a  devout  angler  in  addition 
to  his  other  virtues,  and  an  active  reader  and 
disciple  of  Sarisburiensis  de  Piscina.  Here 
is  an  excerpt  from  his  Reliquce. 

ON  A  BANCK  AS  I  SATE  A  FISHING. 

A    DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    SPRING. 

And  now  all  Nature  seem'd  in  Love 

The  lusty  Sap  began  to  move  ; 

New  Juice  did  stirre  th'  embracing  Vines  ; 

And  Birds  had  drawne  their  Valentines  : 

The  jealous  Trout,  that  low  did  lie, 

Rose  at  a  wel-dissembled  File  : 

There  stood  my  friend,  with  patient  skill 

Attending  of  his  trembling  quill, 

Already  were  the  Eaves  possest 

With  the  swift  Pilgrims  daubed  nest. 

The  Groves  already  did  rejoyce 

In  Philomel's  triumphing  voyce. 
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The  showers  were  short  ;  the  weather  mild  ; 
The  Morning  fresh  ;  the  Evening  smil'd. 
Jone  takes  her  neat-rub'd  paile,  and  now 
She  trips  to  milk  the  sand-red  Cow ; 
Where,  for  some  sturdy  foot-ball  Swaine, 
Jone  strokes  a  sillibub,  or  twaine. 
The  Fields  and  Gardens  were  beset 
With  Tulip,  Crocus,  Violet. 
And  now,  though  late,  the  Modest  Rose 
Did  more  than  halfe  a  blush  disclose. 
Thus  all  look't  gay,  all  full  of  Chear 
To  welcome  the  New-liver'd  yeare. 

What  a  pity  that  Tom  Browne  could  not 
have  taught  his  master  to 

"  Whoop  like  boys,  at  pounders 
Fairly  played  and  grassed  " 

And  Rugby,  too,  is  on  the  sportive  Shake- 
speare's own  Avon  ! 

Modern  poets,  though,  like  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  they  belong  to  the  brother- 
hood, yet  seem  to  be  timorous  about  singing 
over  their  angles.  They  are  cowed  by  the 
rank  gibes  of  bustling  Philistia,  or  perhaps 
they  are  too  happy  by  the  waterside  to  have 
leisure  for  their  melodies,  for  poets  do  not 
exactly  both  live  and  sing.  Poetry  is  the 
echo  of  life  rather  than  its  voice.  Anyhow 
it  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  get  hints  of 
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their  gentle  craftsmanship.  "  Here  and  there 
a  lusty  trout,  and  here  and  there  a  grayling," 
— mostly  a  trout,  I  think — and  the  hint  is 
just  an  off-hand  touch,  the  far  off-tinkle  of 
melodious  and  falling  rivers.  Most  of  the 
grave  men  who  fish,  are  silent  about  it. 
Yet  why  ?  The  parson's  parishioners  reckon 
up  his  angling  days  against  him,  as  they  did 
against  Mr.  Irwin  in  Adam  Bede  :  but  he 
should  laugh  at  them.  He  should  rise  above 
the  fear  of  man  :  why  else  is  he  established 
in  an  independent  position  ?  Miserable 
worldlings  !  They  actually  consider  a  day 
wasted,  because  a  man  has  but  a  few  gud- 
geons to  show  for  it,  and  not  wasted  if  he 
has  been  inculcating  the  Religion  in  which 
they  do  not  believe  or  the  Morality  they  do 
not  practise.  In  the  latter  case  he  has 
nothing  at  all  to  show  for  it,  except  maybe 
a  sick  heart  and  a  disgusted  face.  O  the 
sorry  trade  !  Let  him  fish  and  learn  patience 
with  fools,  and,  if  possible,  some  insight  into 
life  and  some  friendship  with  death. 

But  it  is  time  to  close  this  chapter  and 
this  time  too  it  shall  end  in  verse,  which  the 
reader  may  be  pardoned  if  he  choses  to 
skip,  as  it  is  in  a  melancholy  strain. 
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O  ANGLER  DEATH. 

O  Angler  Death  !  sitting  on  some  green  shore 
Above  our  grosser  tide  of  air  and  time, 

Most  patient  sportsman,  master  of  thy  lore, 
To  thee  I'll  dedicate  my  less  rare  rhyme, 
O  Angler  Death  ! 

Thou  hast  the  lure  to  charm  from  human  school 
The  fairest,  cleanest,  loveliest  of  our  race, 

Swift  lifter,  steadiest  hand  with  lightest  tool, 
We  breathe  and  spin  and  fight  a  little  space, 
O  Angler  Death ! 

And  then  in  thy  rich  creel,  each  one  is  laid 
Astonished,  gasping  in  that  nimbler  light : 

Still  plays  the  shoal,  as  it  has  ever  played 

Nor  voice,  nor  shade,  nor  plash,  e'er  gives  us  fright, 
O  Angler  Death  ! 

And  some,  such  little  fry,  and  some  grown  old 
In  craft  and  years,  the  harmless  and  the  fierce 

Are  hooked  in  turn,  on  lines  that  always  hold, 

Which  no  run  snaps  and  no  sharp  teeth  can  pierce, 
O  Angler  Death  ! 


He  smiles.     He  sees  the  busy  human  prey 

Intent  on  worms  and  weeds,  and  mud  and  sand, 

And  spawn  and  flies.     Then  lifts  them  clean  away 
To  die  in  some  far  stranger  lovelier  land. 
O  Angler  Death ! 
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O  little  fishes,  fellow  fishes,  ye 

Who  love  to  frisk  it  in  our  heavier  air 

And  just  to  frolic  as  the  others  do, 

Raise  not  your  eyes  to  him  who  sits  up  there, 
The  Angler  Death ! 

They  say  that  some  have  swum  beyond  his  cast 
That  One,  the  chiefest,  broke  his  toughest  line. 

Nay,  gaze  not  up  at  Him,  for  at  the  last 
He  will  obliterate  all  mine  and  thine, 
The  Angler  Death. 
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CHAPTER  III — Teaching. 

THERE  is  always  a  delicious  un- 
certainty   about    angling,    and 
this,  perhaps,  gives  it  some  of 
its  delicate  charm  and  aroma. 
If  human   contrivance  could  have  availed 
this  chapter  would  have  been  a  most  scien- 
tific one,  upon  the  roach  and  how  to  angle 
for  him,  filled  with  those  stiff  statistics  which 
extort   admiration,   and   salience,  from   the 
supposed  reader.     It  should  have  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  an  object 
which  has  a  certain  De-Wet-like  evasive- 
ness about  it. 

For  a  long  time  Dr.  Luke  had  agreed  with 
me  that  a  careless  empiricism  reigned  in  the 
angling  world.  Haphazard  and  the  bonds  of 
tradition  obscured  intelligent  knowledge. 
It  was  time  that  we  changed  all  this.  We 
would  angle  mathematically,  and  with  fore- 
thought and  elaborate  preparations,  as  men 
who  observe  eclipses,  or 

"  Find  the  North- West  Passage  out 
Although  the  longest  way  about." 

We  resolved  to  begin  upon  the  Roach, 
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and  we  left  no  stone  unturned,  which  could 
hide  a  bait,  or  a  fragment  of  cunning.  We 
first  held  high  converse  upon  the  place. 
Should  the  Parret  bring  forth  abundantly 
at  the  call  of  science  ?  or  should  the  He  be 
the  teeming  mother  of  results  ?  Each  fa- 
voured some  special  spots,  but  finally  a  deep 
pool  with  a  level  bank  was  agreed  upon.  It 
is  one  of  the  universities  of  Roachdom,  none 
being  respected  unless  he  has  spent  much 
time  in  its  deeps  and  shallows,  and  tasted  its 
caddis  mud.  The  time  chosen  was  January, 
when  roach  bite  more  boldly,  and  are  in 
their  sauciest  trim.  We  prepared  with  much 
care,  watching  wind,  hygrometer,  barometer, 
thermometer,  nautical  almanac,  moon  and 
water.  The  wind  varied  from  N.N.W.  by  N. 
to  s.w.  I  see,  for  several  days  before.  The 
air  sucked  up  and  discharged  water  as 
if  it  had  been  a  bath  sponge.  I  re- 
member guessing  the  rainfall,  as  about  half- 
an-inch,  and  the  grave  triumph  of  my  friend 
who  assured  me  that  it  was  only  '13405  for 
the  whole  week,  Sunday  till  Thursday  mid- 
night. The  barometer  hardly  wavered  from 
29*,  first  doing  little  sums  in  decimals  to 
prove  that  it  was  on  the  alert.  The  moon 
was  new — a  compromise, — for  I  hold  with 
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Worlidge  that  these  fishes  hate  moony 
nights,  and  feed  better  by  day  than  when 
the  chaste  beams  fall  upon  their  rival  silver. 
My  friend,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  meanly 
of  the  moon,  and  maintains  that  they  no 
more  fear  her  shine  than  they  fear  Hesperus, 
Orion,  or  the  Pleiades  ;  but  a  reference  to 
our  diaries  seems  to  show  that  the  weightier 
fishes  bite  at  the  full,  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber when  the  nights  are  dark,  for  then  the 
big  ones  eat,  and  the  polloi  hide  themselves. 
The  water  was  of  an  excellent  colour,  and 
fairly  full-flowing,  I  confess  to  some  little 
excitement  over  the  preparations,  and  Mrs. 
Luke  betrayed  that  her  calm  and  collected 
husband  had  looked  at  the  stars  more  than 
once  during  the  night.  Of  course  we  na- 
turally read  up  our  authorities.  Walton 
nodded  a  little  when  he  dealt  with  the  roach. 
He,  (the  fish,  not  the  writer),  is  by  no  means 
the  water-sheep,  for  he  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing an  easy  prey  to  his  enemies.  The 
French  call  him  Le  Gardon,  from  his  wari- 
ness. Dennys  first  put  about  this  figmentum 
Anglicanum  of  sheepishness.  His  lines 
are  worthy  of  the  reader's  eye,  with  this 
small  exception,  though  they  seem  to  refer 
to  Summer  fishing  only. 
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"  Then  see  on  yonder  side,  where  one  doth  sit, 
With  line  well  twisted,  and  his  hook  but  small ; 
His  cork  not  big,  his  plummets  round  and  fit, 
His  paste  of  finest  paste,  a  little  ball ; 
Wherewith  he  doth  entice  unto  the  bit 
The  careless  roach,  that  soon  is  caught  withal : 
Within  a  foot  the  same  doth  reach  the  ground, 
And    with    least  touch    the    float    straight    sinketh 
down." 

This  last  is  so  important  that  the  mounted 
lines  should  be  tried  in  the  waterbutt  to  see 
that  they  are  rightly  poised. 

"  And  as  a  skilful  fowler  that  doth  use 
The  flying  birds  of  any  kind  to  take, 
The  fittest  and  the  best  doth  always  choose 
Of  many  sorts  a  pleasing  stale  to  make ; 
Which  if  he  doth  perceive  they  do  refuse 
And  of  mislike  abandon  and  forsake, 
To  win  their  love  again,  and  get  their  grace, 
Forthwith  doth  put  another  in  the  place  ? 

So  for  the  roach  more  baits  he  hath  beside  ; 
As  of  a  sheep  the  thick  congealed  blood, 
Which  on  a  board  he  useth  to  divide 
In  portions  small  to  make  them  fit  and  good, 
That  better  on  the  hook  they  may  abide  ; 
And  of  the  wasps  the  white  and  tender  brood  ; 
And  worms  that  breed  on  every  herb  and  tree, 
And  sundry  flies,  that  quick  and  lively  be." 

For  some  days  before  the  solemn  festival 
we  collected  baits.  Gentles  and  insects  of 
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any  sort  were  not  to  be  had  :  but  I  laid  in  a 
stock  of  boiled  malt,  macaroni,  (boiled  with 
a  little  sugar,  and  some  dried  flies,  which 
are  sold  for  cage  birds),  and  blood.  The 
blood  was  very  messy,  and  would  get  into 
no  other  state  than  that  of  a  thin  jelly.  I 
dabbled  in  it,  (feeling  like  the  good  Coligny's 
hoary  head  in  Macaulay's  ballad),  baked 
some  of  it  into  black  paint,  warmed  some 
more,  and  at  last  got  it  into  a  sort  of  grue- 
some state,  when  it  resembled  flaccid  liver. 
To  this  delightful  list  I  added  currants  and 
sultanas,  (why  not  ?  Roaches  love  a  vege- 
table diet),  and  also  suet.  My  cousin  Hilda 
suggested  egg  paste  and  ants'  eggs  made 
up  with  a  little  flour  and  water  into  a  sweet 
pudding,  and  Dr.  Luke  saw  to  the  ground 
bait — bran  and  barley  meal  mixed  with  garden 
mould, — and  brought  some  of  his  famous 
arrowroot  biscuit  paste,  by  which  he  has 
slain  his  thousands.  Then  I  got  as  a  special 
concession  from  the  baker,  a  hot  slack-roll, 
and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  cook,  pearl  bar- 
ley, sago,  semolina,  Quaker  oats,  cornflour, 
and  several  other  cereals  devised  from  larder 
tins.  With  all  these  viands  it  seemed  a 
small  matter  of  patience  "  to  win  their  love 
again,  and  get  their  grace." 
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Then  what  a  fine  assortment  of  tackle  we 
had.  Dr.  Luke  stained  gut  in  some  prepara- 
tion of  his  own,  of  which  ink,  I  believe,  is 
the  staple.  I  nearly  killed  a  short-sighted 
Divine  by  filling  a  cup  with  small  gut  hooks, 
and  pouring  hot  coffee  upon  it.  The  un- 
lucky man  mistook  it  for  his  own  breakfast- 
cup,  and  nearly  came  by  his  end.  The  rods 
were  overhauled,  and  not  least  of  the  pre- 
parations, a  barometer,  two  thermometers, 
and  a  note-book,  arranged  for  times  and  baits 
after  the  example  of  a  scoring  book  at 
cricket,  was  ruled,  headed  in  inks  of  two 
colours,  and  a  pencil  affixed.  Thus  the 
preparations  were  ended. 

The  morning  dawned,  pleasantly  warm 
and  grey.  Both  thermometer  and  barome- 
ter rose  during  breakfast ;  also  our  spirits. 
Then  the  sun  looked  out,  and  a  slight 
breeze  arose  while  the  pony  was  being 
harnessed.  A  misgiving  crossed  our  minds. 
We  tried  to  believe  that  the  sun  had  not  re- 
tired, and  that  the  wind  was  not  freshening. 
A  wretched  boy  was  observed  temerariously 
carrying  a  kite  towards  our  upland,  and  we 
replied  to  his  salutations  but  stiffly. 

At  last  we  reached  the  pool  and  unladed 
our  baits,  lunch,  rods,  creels,  and  instru- 
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ments.  A  sort  of  St.  Martin's  summer  of 
hope  began  to  leave  us  when  we  found  that 
the  water  was  2J  degrees  wanner  than  the 
air,  and  the  air  was  cooling  one  degree  per 
half-hour,  but  we  set  to  work  to  put  things 
together,  laying  the  baits  well  on  the  bottom 
and  grouping  them  in  convenient  divisions. 
The  breeze  still  freshened,  and  some  cold 
rain  splashed  over  all  our  tools,  and  gave  us 
cynical  views  of  human  life.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  there  was  nothing  to  score,  except 
that  the  sultana  float  had  been  slightly 
shaken,  a  sort  of  grudging  mumble  out  of 
mere  curiosity  only,  a  curiosity  quickly  ap- 
peased. Fifty  minutes  more  passed,  and 
those  wretched  floats,  tossed  in  a  ceaseless 
sea-sick  way,  pathetic  to  behold  with  a  sym- 
pathetic eye,  and  nothing  but  the  suet  was 
tasted,  and  that  in  a  supercilious  way,  as  if  a 
knock-kneed  vegetarian  had  tasted  it  upon 
compulsion.  At  last  the  doctor  picked  up  a 
rod  very  tenderly,  held  it  and  struck.  It 
was  the  rod  whose  number  corresponded  with 
oatmeal  and  treacle-paste.  He  had  hooked 
a  fish,  and  in  my  eagerness  to  see  it,  I  kicked 
"  blood  "  into  "  currants,"  and  mixed  them 
up  most  tiresomely.  The  fish  came  up  with- 
out difficulty,  but  to  my  surprise  it  was — a 
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perch  !  !  Alas  !  the  good  man  had  grown 
tired  of  basketing  nothing  but  experience, 
and  had  slipped  on  a  medium-sized  lob,  con- 
signing oatmeal  and  treacle  to  the  waves. 
"  I  will  maintain  my  integrity,"  I  said,  and 
watched  the  recreant  pull  out  perch  after 
perch,  until  science  was  fairly  loathsome  to 
me.  "  Old  barren  Reason  have  I  now  di- 
vorced," and  I  slipped  worm  after  worm 
upon  the  lines.  The  long  array  of  hitherto 
motionless  lances  began  to  twitch.  One  had 
to  dance  with  agility  from  bobbing  float  to 
bobbing  float.  Most  of  the  bites  were  never 
converted  into  fish  at  all,  because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  attending  to  them  in  time. 
Some  of  the  lines  were  broken,  but  still  the 
floats  continued  to  dap,  and  peck,  and  small 
perches  came  kicking  up  into  the  wind. 
Then  it  rained  again  and  blew  more  than 
ever.  The  thermometer  and  barometer  pro- 
phesied unheeded.  Time  flew,  and  at  the 
last  we  shambled  off  to  tea,  wet,  muddy,  but 
radiant,  with  a  fine  bag  of  fish,  and  not  a 
single  roach  among  them — yes,  there  was 
one,  but  he  was  caught  on  a  brandling.  And 
this  out  of  a  pool  which  seldom  yields  a 
single  perch  to  the  angler,  though  he  angle 
from  June  to  March. 
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And  so  fares  it  so  often  with  scientific 
research.  We  set  out  to  add  to  human 
knowledge  and  we  return  home  glad  to  have 
added  to  our  own  bag,  pleased  to  avoid  the 
gibes  of  those  we  love. 

But  why  should  wind  scare  roaches  ?  I 
have  known  optimists  who  doubt  the  fact, 
and  who  ledger  on  in  hope,  believing  that 
the  float  it  is  which  tosses  the  bait  sus- 
piciously :  and  that  is  all.  Ledgering  has 
its  advantages  I  admit,  especially  in  weedy 
or  bushy  spots,  but  a  quick  strike  is  im- 
possible and  there  is  no  doubt  that  wind  is 
rather  fatal  to  roach  fishing  of  any  sort.  I 
have  caught  them  even  in  a  hurricane,  but 
very  sparely,  and  then  at  the  end  and 
not  at  the  beginning  of  a  forty-eight  hour 
gale. 

The  reason  they  hate  wind  is  partly  the 
noise  of  it,  for  any  shaking  noise  will  scare 
them.  You  may  shout  or  sing  on  the  bank, 
but  you  must  not  dance.  A  gun  fired  a 
hundred  yards  away,  a  waggon  rumbling,  a 
chased  bullock  or  a  cantering  horse  will 
choke  off  their  most  courageous  attacks  for 
half-an-hour  at  a  time.  The  boom  of  the 
wind  and  the  quiver  of  the  ground,  as  the 
trees  sway  and  rock,  is  unappetising  to 


roaches.  But  it  is  not  only  the  rattle  of  the 
elements  and  the  lap  of  the  waters  beating 
upon  the  bank  that  scares  them.  It  is  still 
more  the  quick  play  of  light  and  shade 
which  is  caused  by  the  waves.  In  that  dim 
water  world  of  theirs  a  darting  shadow 
suggests  pike,  otters,  divers  or  herons. 
Every  tremulous  tuft  may  be  a  cormorant. 
There  is  no  distinguishing  between  a  bush 
and  a  bear  for  them.  Really,  considering 
their  defenceless  condition  and  their  many 
enemies  it  is  a  wonder  that  roach  feed  as 
often  as  they  do,  which  seems  to  be  about 
once  a  week.  A  few  drops  of  oil  to  calm 
an  eddy  will  sometimes  fill  them  with  false 
assurance  even  in  a  wind.  Yet,  without 
this  aid,  they  may  be  reached  by  taking 
baits  and  fine  tackle.  For  instance,  the 
other  day  (Jan.  28,  1901)  it  blew  a  gale  from 
the  N.W.  It  rained  first  and  then  hailed  in 
chilly  squalls.  The  temperatures  of  both 
air  and  water  were  rapidly  falling.  On  such 
a  day  no  one  but  an  enthusiast  for  knowledge 
would  try  for  roaches.  Yet  I  got  half-a- 
dozen,  though  my  cold  hands  could  hardly 
wield  the  rod.  They  refused  all  baits  except 
the  ant  egg  paste  and  a  brandling,  and  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Garland,  of  Bradon  Farm, 
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could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  when  he  saw 
the  float  sink,  for  so  high  was  the  wind  that 
we  had  to  talk  in  short  roars,  and  the  boister- 
ous air  made  us  stagger,  totter,  and  almost 
collide.  It  was  some  relief  to  find  that  I 
had  to  leave  the  fascinating  one-eyed  pool 
and  the  stinging  hail  for  a  Church  Parade 
in  honour  of  Queen  Victoria.  After  a  sort 
of  mongrel  devotion  a  glib  gentleman  ex- 
horted us,  and  proposed  to  canonize  our 
Civic  Mother  without  any  preliminaries. 
Somebody  had  apparently  told  him  of  Sel- 
den's  plaint  that  the  Turks  leave  Hell  pains 
vague  and  Heavenly  pleasures  very  definite, 
whereas  we  do  the  reverse.  To  correct  our 
errors  upon  this  point  he  proceeded  to 
depict  the  delights  which  awaited  us,  the 
moment  we  have  done  with  breath  and 
circulation.  It  reminded  me  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Bernard  Philpot's  Intimation  of  Immor- 
tality, which  deserves  to  be  better  known 
than  it  is — especially  among  the  clergy. 
"  Brethren,  Heaven  will  reverse  most  of  our 
moral  ideas." 

If  only  I  knew  languages 

I'd  preach  in  six  or  seven, 
And  tell  the  merry  sinners  that 

It  is  not  dull  in  Heaven. 
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The  Ten  Commandments  breathe  their  last 
When  once  you  pass  the  Portals ; 

I'm  certain  that  the  beastly  things 
Are  only  meant  for  Mortals. 

The  girls  are  young,  the  wine  is  old, 

The  ale  is  brown  and  nappy, 
Digestion  does  not  trouble  you 

You  guzzle  and  are  happy. 

The  baker  bakes  for  very  love, 

The  butcher  butchers  freely, 
The  cook  will,  gratis,  cook  for  you 

Potatoes  always  mealy. 

You  pocket  just  what  fancy  seeks, 
No  sprinting  from  the  Peelers  ! 

The  fibs  Imagination  tells 
Fear  no  mundane  revealers. 

The  banks  delight  in  overdrafts, 
The  tailors  never  press  on  you. 

No  rents  or  ripples  ever  spoil 

The  varying  breeks  or  dress  on  you. 

The  things  our  sages  here  decry 

As  folly,  vice  and  devilry, 
Are  just  the  things  they  like,  above, 

To  smarten  up  the  revelry. 

No  Mrs.  Grundy  at  the  feast 

Is  present  and  a  stopper  ; 
The  stories  saintlets  love  to  hear 

Are  witty  but  improper. 

You  have  no  duties  to  yourself, 
Your  family  or  nation ; 
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No  Holy  Orders  check,  nor  those 
Men  call  Affiliation. 

For  years  I've  lived  most  soberly 

Sad,  rusticate,  a  parson  ; 
But  there,  I'll  take  my  exercise 

In  Burglary  and  Arson. 

Though  here  I  live  as  tolerant 

As  higher  Mathematics, 
Yet  there  I'll  gather  devil-dogs 

And  Tally  ho  Schismatics. 

V.B.P. 

The  roach  fisher,  for  we  must  not  quite 
forget  him,  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  unexpected  happens — particularly  in 
angling.  Who  would  think  that  mustard, 
pepper,  ginger,  or  assaftoeida  would  fascinate 
the  palate  of  roaches  ?  Yet  it  appears  to 
do  so,  on  the  same  principle  that  harmless 
and  even  benevolent  invalids  always  like 
drinks  with  startling  names,  such  as  the 
corpse  reviver,  point  blank  and  fixed  bayo- 
nets of  modern  times,  or  the  Huff  cap, 
Stride  wide  and  Merry-do-down  of  our  more 
humorous  sires.  Certainly  strong  flavours 
do  not  deter  the  roach.  He  might  be  tried 
with  the  condiments  in  the  water,  which 
mitigate  him  when  out  of  it,  say  with  York- 
shire relish,  vinegar,  catsup,  chutney,  or 
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pepsalia :    but    these    ideas   are   mere   sug- 
gestions   for    the    judicious   reader.     Most 
roachers  have  some  favourite  bait  of  their 
own,  for  this  fish  has  a  meek  willingness  to 
oblige,  if  only  he  is  disposed  to  traffic  at  all. 
There  is  something  pathetic  too,  in  this  also. 
Perhaps  his  cringing  suavity  is  just  because  he 
recognises  that  he  has  been  long  shut  out  from 
pageants  and  royal  banquets.    When  Charles 
V  visited  England  (1522)  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  was  told  to  assign  him  two  fish- 
mongers to  supply  him  with  "  pikes,  tenches, 
bremes,  caluer,  salmon  and  such  oder  deyntes 
of  the  fresshe  water  "  and  diverse  gentlemen 
had  letters  bidding  them  to  supply  these  with 
"  carpis,  trowttes,  resting  eles  and  such  other 
deyntes  as  they  have   in   their  ponds   and 
fresche  rivers."    Even  then  there  was  no  heavy 
call  for  our  friend.     Nay,  two  years  before, 
though  pyke,  sturgeon,  and  bremes   figure 
in  the  "  III  principall  Messes  on  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Pyke  and  Sturgeon  in 
the  VI  and  the  XXX  other  Messes,"  roach 
was  even  then  nowhere  to  be  found  at  Court. 
He  had  to  be  content  with  mere   church- 
men.    And  yet  in  winter  he  is  better  than  a 
bream    anyday :    only   do    not    eat   him   in 
summer  and,  unless  "  compelled  by  hunger 
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and  request  of  friends,"  keep  clear  of  him 
at  any  time  if  he  comes  from  ponds,  stag- 
nant waters  and  fenny  pools.  If  needs 
must,  then  disguise  him  with  onions  or  garlic, 
have  him  made  into  rissoles  with  curious 
herbs,  but  do  not  face  him  in  his  nude  sim- 
plicity. That  is  an  idea  which  dates  before 
the  revival  of  learning,  before  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses. 

But  let  us  not  scorn  the  Roach  for  all 
this.  He  has  higher  certificates  than  royal 
menus  can  give  him,  for  St.  Francis  and  his 
first  brethren  adopted  him  at  Portiuncula. 
There  they  caught  him,  with  what  baits  we 
know  not,  and  they  offered  him  yearly  in 
tribute  to  the  lordly  Benedictine  house, 
who  granted  to  them  their  little  mean  plot. 
These  gentlemen  in  return  gave  to  the 
Blessed  Francis  a  vessel  of  oil.* 

Could  any  fish,  after  those  of  Gennesaret 
itself,  receive  *a  higher  honour  ?  And  do 
they  still  bite  well  at  Portiuncula,  as  in 
1211?  Or  do  they  sulk  for  their  saint  ? 

*  Se«  Speculum  perfections  55. 


CHAP.  IV — Prophecy  &  cf(esearch. 

THERE  is   something  humiliating 
to    the    pride    of    men    in    the 
society    of   fishes.     You    elab- 
orate a  theory  and  they  take  a 
Puck-like   delight  in  demolishing  it.     You 
forecast  a  day  of  failure  because  chill  wind, 
low  clear  water,  falling  barometer,  fainting 
thermometer,    and,    indeed,    everything    is 
against  you.     Nevertheless  to  keep  tryst,  or 
out  of  sheer  perversity,  you  persist.     Then 
they  take  up  Clough's  dying  tale, 

"  If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars," 

and  the  basket  plumps  to  cracking  point. 
Next  week,  the  skies  are  grey,  the  air  still ; 
every  instrument  in  the  house  unites  in  a 
cheerful  chorus  "  Go  up  to  Ramoth  Gilead 
and  prosper ; "  old  anglers  congratulate  you  as 
you  meet  them  upon  the  road ;  your  baits  and 
tackle  were  never  better ;  the  stream  is  exactly 
as  it  was  on  your  most  memorable  ventures  ; 
and  yet  you  come  home  almost  inclined  to 
forswear  angling  and  to  live  among  carnivor- 
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ous  mammals  for  the  rest  of  your  days.  You 
try  the  pools,  the  fibrous  fringes  of  willows 
and  alder  bushes,  the  fertile  eddy,  the  con- 
cave bank,  the  sloping  pyramids.  Not  a 
fish  is  to  be  seen  or  heard.  You  sit  upon  a 
gate  to  eat  your  lunch  and  meditate.  Con- 
ditions favour  their  change  of  place,  you 
say.  Of  course  they  will  be  on  grounds 
that  were  hardly  wet  a  fortnight  ago.  New 
countries  are  open  to  them  and  there  is 
nothing  to  scare  them  back  to-day  into  their 
Cities  of  Refuge.  Fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new  have  attracted  them.  With  diligence 
and  change  of  baits  you  explore,  most 
cautiously  and  with  humble  creepings  :  but 
there  is  none  to  answer,  and  you  go  home 
light  in  all  but  heart,  to  seek  for  explanations 
that  will  not  come,  for  laws  that  will  encom- 
pass such  wilfulness. 

In  such  moments,  as  a  last  straw  upon 
your  hump,  if  you  read  Dr.  John  Walcot's 
poem  to  a  "  Fish  of  the  Brooke  "  you  will 
be  in  a  fitting  mood  to  enter  sympathetically 
into  the  mind  of  its  author.  He  was  a  most 
disagreeable  man,  and  his  tenderness  to  the 
fish,  about  whose  domestic  and  other  life  he 
is  brutally  ignorant,  is  rather  an  affectation. 
His  real  motive  is  dislike  of  his  brother 
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man,  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  deal  with 
scornfully  and  vituperatively.  But  here  is 
his  poem,  for  which  Mr.  Locker  Lampson 
must  be  thanked.  He  has  embalmed  it  in 
his  Lyra  Elegantissima. 

"  Why  flyest  thou  away  with  fear  ? 
Trust  me  there's  naught  of  danger  near. 

I  have  no  wicked  hooke, 
All  covered  with  a  snaring  bait, 
Alas  !  to  tempt  thee  to  thy  fate, 

And  drag  thee  from  the  brooke. 

0  harmless  tenant  of  the  flood, 

1  do  not  wish  to  spill  thy  blood, 
For  nature  unto  thee 

Perchance  hath  given  a  tender  wife, 
And  children  dear,  to  charm  thy  life, 
As  she  hath  done  for  me. 

Enjoy  thy  stream,  O  harmless  fish  : 
And  when  an  Angler  for  his  dish, 

Through  gluttony's  vile  sin, 
Attempts — a  wretch,  to  pull  thee  out, 
God  give  thee  strength,  O  gentle  trout 

To  pull  the  raskall  in  ! " 

(Dr.  John  Walcot,  1738). 

I  tried  this  poem  on  a  meditative  brother 
angler,  (whom  I  call  Karteros),  after  a  most 
propitious,  but  utterly  disappointing  day,  and 
rounded  it  in  his  ear,  hoping  to  lash  his 
gentle  spirit  into  some  impatience.  Alas  ! 
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the  plan  failed  utterly.  Then  I  tried  a 
torrent  of  agnosticism,  piscatorial,  not  theo- 
logical agnosticism.  "  There  are  no  laws 
which  determine  biting,"  I  said,  "at  least 
none  which  can  be  discovered  by  the  most 
observant  man,  however  long  he  looks. 
Have  we  not  exhausted  every  possible 
theory,  and  found  each  to  be  ridiculously  in- 
adequate ?  We  have  caught,  in  bitter  north 
winds,  in  falling  temperatures,  with  cones 
hoisted,  in  clear  streams,  low  water,  and  with 
inefficient  baits,  and  now,  when  everything 
promised  triumph,  we  have  got  absolutely 
nothing,  and  lost  two  lines,  and  five  hooks 
beside.  Knowledge  is  impossible." 

"  Come,  come,"  he  answered,  "  you  cannot 
confine  the  argument  to  fishes,  though  they 
will  do  for  an  instance.  Will  you  please 
answer  me  this  from  Lucretius  ?  It  saps 
your  whole  position. 

"  Denique  nil  sciri  siquis  putat  id  quoque  nescit  an 
sciri  possit,  quoniam  nil  scire  fatetur.  Nunc  igitur 
contra  mittam  contendere  causam  qui  capite  ipse  sua 
in  statuit  vestigia  sese.* 

•Again,  if  a  man  believe  that  nothing  is  known,  he  knows  not 
whether  even  this  can  be  known,  since  he  admits  he  knows 
nothing.  I  will  therefore  decline  to  argue  the  case  against  him 
who  places  himself  with  his  head  where  his  feet  should  be. 
-De  Rerura  Naturae,  Lib.  iv.  469. 
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"  A  fine  author,  Lucretius  !  Do  you  know 
his  lines  at  the  end  of  the  third  book,  about 
the  unrest  of  the  Pagan  world  ?  Matthew 
Arnold  has  put  them  into  melodious  verse  in 
his  Obermann  once  more.  But  let  that  pass. 
I  do  not  see  what  one  gets  by  a  petulant  ag- 
nosticism, because  phenomena  are  hard  to 
account  for,  and  because  there  is  always  a 
mysterious  fraction,  which  reminds  us  that 
'  laws,'  as  we  call  them,  never  quite  and 
exactly  fit  the  facts.  I  take  it,  this  is  because 
of  the  oneness  of  the  world,  and  we  cannot 
isolate  fishing,  say  from  theology,  medical 
jurisprudence,  or  the  languages  of  Central 
America,  and  know  it  apart,  as  it  were. 
Fishing  phenomena,  are,  like  other  phen- 
omena, only  moments  of  the  Infinite,  ways 
by  which  great  spiritual  things  come  to  us, 
sub  specie  causarum.  Whatever  appears  in 
Time  is  to  be  thought  about  under  the  guise 
of  cause  and  effect.  I  rather  suspect  that 
the  cause  of  our  ill-luck  to-day  was  quite  a 
simple  one.  The  willows  were  being  pol- 
larded, for  at  least  a  mile  above  us,  probably 
more,  and  the  branches  were  quite  thick, 
both  in  the  stream  and  above  the  weir. 
Willow  bark,  as  old  Parkinson  will  tell 
you,  is  very  astringent,  and  has  a  great  effect 
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upon  the  eyes.  I  fancy  that  our  friends 
were  feeling  very  poorly  from  this  cause. 
Perhaps  their  lidless  eyes  smarted,  and  our 
invitations  thus  met  with  no  enthusiasm. 
There  is  small  need  for  your  furious  theory 
of  no  theory,  creed  of  no  creed,  knowledge 
of  no  knowledge,  even  if  such  were  coher- 
ent." 

My  friend  Karteros,  is  usually  a  taciturn 
man,  but  this  evening  he  was  disposed  to  in- 
struct us.  Anyhow,  cousin  Hilda  and  I, 
with  some  others,  sat  at  his  feet  with  much 
humility  for  a  long  evening.  If  only  his  big 
boots  had  not  been  soaked  in  dubbin,  we 
should  have  been  able,  perhaps,  to  have  re- 
counted his  ipstssima  verba,  but  the  heat  of 
the  fire  made  the  fat  of  the  deceased  horse 
to  neigh  aloud  against  his  doctrines,  so  that 
our  attention  was  somewhat  diverted,  and  I 
have  to  present  him  after  distillation.  He 
expounded  to  us  the  merits  of  angling,  as  a 
proper  pursuit  for  the  co-operative,  conform- 
ist, sympathetic  and  social-minded  man.  It 
requires  both  knowledge  of  and  co-operation 
with  the  victim,  unlike  other  sports,  as  he 
observed.  Your  shooting  now,  besides  be- 
ing spoilt  by  a  confused  noise,  and  garments 
rolled  in  blood,  is  altogether  imperious  and 
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forceful.  The  rabbit  or  the  partridge  is  not 
coaxed  or  lured.  It  has  no  hand  in  the 
matter,  but  is  merely  terrorized  and  com- 
pelled. Hunting,  he  considered  to  be  open 
to  the  same  charge,  but  also  to  be  still  less 
dignified,  because  man  resigns  his  headship 
to  the  dogs,  or,  at  anyrate,  becomes  a  part- 
ner on  no  equal  terms  with  hound  and  horse. 
Human  prerogatives  he  felt  to  be  thus  im- 
paired by  this  sport. 

Here,  cousin  Hilda,  who  has  a  very  pretty 
seat  upon  her  jennet,  murmured  some  gentle 
remonstrance,  but  the  sage  heeded  her  not. 
He  was  praising  angling  as  against  football, 
polo,  cricket,  or  hockey,  because  it  is  with- 
out any  competitive,  or  emulous  elements. 
Man  is  not  pitted  against  man,  (unless  in 
those  spurious  and  mock  encounters,  organ- 
ised by  Birmingham  publicans,  called  fishing 
competitions,  abominations  he  would  not 
even  name).  A  young  man,  who  introduced 
a  competitive  element  into  an  angling  party, 
by  giving  us  marks,  (ten  for  the  first,  ten  for 
the  largest,  ten  for  the  most,  and  five  per 
half-brace)  he  held  to  be  no  true  angler,  but 
a  man  of  a  merely  legal  spirit.  He  himself 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  put  about  that  he 
had  landed  a  four-pound  chub,  (which  out- 
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weighed  by  seven  ounces  the  next  largest 
caught  hereabouts  this  season)  because  he 
pulled  caps  with  no  man.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  he  was  all  for  pooling  the  catch  and 
dividing  equally,  as  far  as  might  be.  At  this 
point  the  dubbin  suggested  to  my  fair  cousin 
to  offer  a  pair  of  house-shoes  to  our  friend, 
but  he  declined  them  with  much  innocent 
simplicity. 

Then  he  began  to  talk  about  the  angling 
of  the  ancients,  of  Egyptians  upon  mats, 
with  eight-foot  rods  and  double  lines,  catch- 
ing monsters  on  large  coarse  hooks,  with 
baits  laid  right  on  the  bottom.  Ti  of  Sak- 
kara  managed  to  harpoon  a  hippopotamus 
with  one  hand,  and  to  angle  with  the  other, 
if  his  picture  is  to  be  believed  :  but  Paheri, 
of  El  Kab,  used  the  Seine  net  only,  and 
kippered  his  catch.  Personally  I  always 
resent  Egyptology  as  an  intrusion  upon  the 
omniscience  of  our  classical  preceptors. 
"  Come  sir  !  "  I  said,  "  If  angling  goes  back 
to  old  Homer  it  is  antient  enough  for  me. 
Did  he  know  anything  about  it  ? " 

What  ?  he  answered  ;  have  you  forgotten 
Scylla  and  how  she  snatched  six  sailors  from 
the  swift  ship  of  Odysseus,  and  what  he 
says? 
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(TKe\lrdfj,evo<s  8'  e?  vr\a  Oorjv  a/j,a  Kal  peO'  eraipovs 
7/877  TWV  evoTjaa  7r68a9  Kal  %et/3a?  VTr 
tnjroo-'  aeipofj>eva)v  e/xe  8e  (pdeyyovro 

}  rare  7'  vararov,  a^yv^evoi  Ktjp. 


iyQvai,  rot?  oXir/OKTi  &6\ov  Kara  et'Sara 
e?  TTOVTOV  irpotrja-i  /Soo?  /cepa?  d<ypav\oio, 
acnraipovra  &  eireira,  \afta)v  eppvfye  6vpa£e 
a>5  047'  acrTratpoines  aeipovro  irporl  Trer/oa?. 

Od.  xn,  247.* 

You  see,  Homer  knew  sea-fishing  with  a 
long  rod,  and  his  hooks  were  of  horn,  and 
evidently  small,  for  little  fish.  That  is  an 
improvement  upon  Egyptian  methods. 

In  the  Fourth  book  too,  the  comrades  of 
Menelaus  were  always  angling  in  Pharos. 

aid  yap  Trepl  vfj<rov  aXxa/Ltei/ot  lj(6vdaa'Kov  yva/jwrTois 
wyiciffTpoia-iv.  f 

but  this  was  for  hunger  more  than  for  sport, 
for  Homer,  as  Plato  notices  in  the  Republic^ 

*And  looking  into  the  swift  ship  to  find  my  men,  even  then  I 
marked  their  feet  and  hands,  as  they  were  lifted  up  on  high,  and 
they  cried  aloud  in  their  agony,  and  called  me  by  my  name  for  that 
last  time  of  all.  Even  as  when  a  fisher  on  some  headland  lets 
down  with  a  long  rod  his  baits  for  a  snare  to  the  little  fishes,  cast- 
ing into  the  deep  the  horn  of  an  ox  of  the  homestead,  and  as  he 
catches  each,  flings  it  writhing  ashore,  so  writhing  were  they  borne 
upward  to  the  cliff. 

t  For  they  were  ever  roaming  round  the  island,  fishing  with 
bent  hooks.  IV,  368 

t  IV.,  404 
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thought  meanly  of  fish  food  compared  with 
roast  meat.  I  confess  that  this,  a  mere 
argument  from  silence,  does  not  impress  me, 
for  the  great  Plato  looked  with  some  dis- 
favour upon  angling.  It  was  not  strenuous 
enough  for  him.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
Laws  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  if 
you  can  reach  me  down  the  volume.  It  is 
much  misunderstood.*  He  is  speaking  about 
sport  in  education.  "  O  friends  would  that 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  passion  for  sea 
hunting  might  ever  take  hold  of  you,  neither 
of  the  hooking  nor  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
water  creatures  with  weels  that  neither 
wake  nor  sleep,  which  work  a  lazy  hunting."t 
This  has  been  rightly  quoted,  as  proving 
that  Plato  disliked  angling,  but  quite  con- 
torted by  applying  the  term  "  lazy  hunting  " 
to  angling,  whereas  it  applies  solely  to  weels. 
Then  we  must  not  forget  that  the  paragraph 
does  not  end  here.  His  fear  of  angling  is 
not  positive  but  relative,  lest  it  should  disin- 
cline the  youth  to  the  more  arduous  sweat 
and  toil  of  hunting  with  hounds,  which  it 

•  De  Legibus,  VII,  823. 

t  <L  <£i'Aoi  tiff  v/xas  /AT/TC  TIS   iTn.6vp.ia.  fjn'/r  tp<i>?  rr/s  vtpl 
OdXarrav  #i;pas  TTOTC  Xa/3oi  /xi/T€  (yprfyopCxri  fiJ/re  a/Sow* 
apyov  Brjpav  SiairofOV/xevoiS. — STALLBAUll. 
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certainly  does  as  Dame  Juliana  Berners 
bears  witness.  Anyhow  Plato,  to  my  own 
great  relief,  allows  angling.  "  The  fisherman 
too,  may  be  allowed  his  sport  in  all  places 
except  harbours,  sacred  rivers,  fens  and 
marshes,  if  only  he  does  not  use  the  herbal 
defilement"  —  to  poison  the  water.  Plato's 
disparagement  of  angling  is  not  hard  to 
understand  if  you  turn  to  the  Sophist,  for  he 
saw  in  the  angler  a  lively  picture  of  his 
mortal  enemy,  the  sophist,  who  caught 
unwary  victims  by  guile,  striking  them  about 
the  head,  with  his  deadly  skill.  So  it  is  a 
very  great  concession  that  he  allows  a  sport 
in  the  Laws,  which  he  would  not  tolerate  in 
his  earlier  writings.* 

But  why  not  in  harbours,  marshes  and 
fens  ?  asked  my  cousin.  Nominally  no  doubt 
because  the  fish  would  be  less  wholesome, 
in  these  places,  but  really  because  the 
sophists  left  the  lean  and  rugged  lands,  the 
poor  and  the  strenuous,  and  gathered  in 
flocks  upon  the  fat,  rich  lands  —  the  wealthy 
classes.  If  you  press  me  I  must  confess 
also  that  Plato  would  much  prefer  the 


*  fwypodr)pe\iTT}v  8e  irXrjv  ev  Xt/ieVt  KCH  tepots  Trora/iois 
re  ccai  eXeo-i  teal  Ai/xvais,  cv  rots  aAAois  Sc  e£«TTa>  Orjpcvftv, 
firj  xp<ap.evov  OTTUJV  dva0oAa)(7ei  //.ovov.  —  DE  L.,  VII,  823. 
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activity  of  fly  whipping  before  the  less  vigor- 
ous bottom  fishing. 

Here  my  fair  cousin  caused  a  diversion  by 
asking  our  old  friend,  if  he  knew  what 
herbal  decoctions  Plato's  fisherman  would  be 
tempted  to  use.  He  was  rather  shy  of  this 
question,  for  he  flattered  himself  not  upon 
being  a  scholar,  which  he  was,  but  upon 
being  a  sportsman,  which  he  was  not ;  and 
he  would  not  have  it  be  known  that  he  had 
given  this  murderous  subject  any  consider- 
ation at  all.  However  he  first  suggested 
KVK\dfiivo<; — cyclamen  !  "  When  I  was  at 
Exeter,  I  remember  asking  my  old  tutor, 
Mr.  Boase,"  he  said,  "  this  same  question, 
and  he  thought  that  the  juice  of  fig  trees 
which  the  Greeks  used  as  rennet  might  be 
pointed  at,"  and  he  also  quoted  from  some 
medical  author,  I  forget  whom,  a  passage 
about  the  sea  spurge  tithymalus  paralius 
now  called  euphorbeum  parellias.  Galen 
says  that  spurge  milk  mixed  with  meal  does 
this.  Pliny  tells  us  that  birthwort  was  so 
used  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  that  leopard's 
bane  has  the  same  effect,  also  henbane 
mixed  with  Coculus  Indicus  caused  fish  to 
float  for  a  while  ;  while  ivy,  wild  blites,  and 
leaves  of  French  beans  were  used  to  attract 
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to  the  angle.  "And  have  you  ever  tried 
these  things  ?  "  we  asked  both  together. 
Our  friend's  eyes  twinkled  and  he  confessed 
that  once  upon  a  time,  he  and  another  under- 
graduate, now  degenerated  into  an  arch- 
deacon, had  collected  these  plants  and 
stewed  them  in  a  small  saucepan  borrowed 
from  a  scout  ;  that  they  had  brewed  the 
horrid  mixture  with  sported  oak  and  a  guilty 
secrecy,  and  had  stolen  forth  next  morning 
early,  to  an  eddy  in  Mesopotamia,  where 
they  had  but  yesterday  seen  an  angler  catch- 
ing roaches,  and  dropped  in  the  spurge  meal 
and  other  preparations.  Then  they  watched 
with  keen  anxiety,  but  never  a  fish  turned 
turtle  nor  showed  the  smallest  inconveni- 
ence, though  they  patrolled  Mesopotamia 
expectantly  till  long  past  lunch  time,  and 
noticed  many  fishes  rising  after  flies,  as 
merrily  as  if  no  designs  were  ever  hatched 
against  their  peace.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
why  the  plan  failed.  Karteros  attributed 
the  ill  success  to  the  boiling,  which  was  not 
suggested  in  any  author.  The  other  con- 
spirator, who  had  planned  and  executed  the 
illicit  cookery,  thought  that  the  volume  of 
water  was  too  great  for  their  small  parcels 
of  venom  and  suggested  that  they  should 
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re-brew  and  then  try  the  Cherwell  at  Addi- 
son's  walk,  but  the  unhappy  herbal  odours 
which  haunted  their  rooms,  a  sceptical  spirit 
which  doubted  the  actuality  of  the  ancients, 
and  also,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  sense  of 
shame  and  compunction,  held  their  hands 
from  this  iniquitous  experiment.  If  these 
illicit  acts  had  been  known,  my  friend 
would  have,  quite  rightly,  forfeited  the 
esteem  of  nearly  all  his  contemporaries. 

He  was  not  unconscious  of  this,  and  of  the 
shocked  faces  about  him,  so  he  hastily 
gulped  down  his  whiskey  and  took  his 
departure,  dubbin  and  all,  a  little  out  of 
favour  with  the  whole  company, — with  the 
ladies  for  his  horse  grease,  with  his  brothers 
of  the  craft  for  the  base  sallies  of  his  youth, 
and  I  fear  with  the  patient  reader  for  his 
excursions  into  the  realms  of  what  our 
modern  '  educated  '  men  look  upon  as  '  shop,' 
and  uneducated  ones  as  dismal  and  dusty 
regions. 

Not  to  be  outdone  before  the  ladies  by 
the  display  of  learning  we  had  just  put  up 
with,  a  young  bachelor  suggested  that  he 
could  find  some  entertaining  fish  stories,  if 
he  might  have  a  candle,  and  fer,  ferk  and 
ferret  in  the  library  for  a  little.  We  gladly 
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gave  him  leave  and  he  came  back  with 
Cotton's  edition  of  Michael  Seigneur  de 
Montaigne  from  whose  fifty-fourth  chapter, 
he  culled  many  pleasant  flowers,  and  read 
them  with  a  modest  and  yet  roguish  voice  to 
our  general  content.  "  Plato  in  his  picture  of 
the  golden  age  under  Saturn  reckons  amongst 
the  chief  advantages  that  a  man  then  had, 
his  communication  with  beasts,  of  whom 
inquiring  and  informing  himself  he  knew  the 
true  qualities  and  differences  of  them  all, 
by  which  he  acquired  a  very  perfect  intelli- 
gence and  prudence  and  led  his  life  more 
happily  than  we  can  do.  Need  we  a  greater 
proof  to  condemn  a  human  impudence  in 
the  concern  of  beasts  ?  This  great  author 
was  of  opinion  that  nature,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  corporal  form  she  gave  them, 
had  only  regard  to  the  usance  of  prognos- 
ticks  that  were  in  his  time  thence  derived. 
The  defect  that  hinders  communication 
betwixt  them  and  us,  why  may  it  not  be  on 
our  part,  as  well  as  theirs  ?  'Tis  yet  to  de- 
termine, where  the  fault  lies  that  we  under- 
stand not  one  another  :  for  we  understand 
them  no  more  than  they  do  us,  and  by  the 
same  reason  may  think  us  to  be  beasts,  as 
we  think  them  .  .  .  And  yet  some  have 
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boasted  that  they  understood  them,  as  Apol- 
lonius,  Tyanaeus,  Melampus,  Tiresias,  Thales 
and  others." 

Then  this  :  "  The  fish  Scarus,  when  he  has 
swallowed  the  angler's  hook,  his  fellows  all 
crowd  about  him  and  gnaw  the  line  in 
pieces  ;  and  if  by  chance,  one  be  got  into 
the  leap  or  weel,  the  others  present  him 
their  tayls  on  the  outside,  which  he  holding 
fast  with  his  teeth,  they  after  that  manner 
disengage  and  draw  him  out." 

Here  someone  asked  what  the  Scarus  is, 
or  was,  and  there  was  a  general  hunt  among 
the  dictionaries.  Sicdpos,  a  fish,  which  chews 
the  cud,  according  to  Aristotle.  Pliny  adds 
that  the  Emperor  Claudius  brought  it  from 
the  seas  of  Asia  Minor  to  Ostia  and  Cam- 
pania. Horace  gives  it  to  the  uppermost 
rooms  at  feasts.  Martial  says  that  the 
Romans  ate  only  its  entrails  (xiii  84),  and 
woodcock-wise,  as  some  use  red  mullets. 

"  Visceribus  bonus  est,  caetera  vile  sapit." 

These  we  traced  with  the  aid  of  Gallus, 
but  not  a  jot  or  tittle  did  we  get  nearer  to  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  fascinating  Scarus, 
and  presently  the  reader  began  again  : 

"  Mullets,  when  one  of  their  companions 
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is  engaged,  cross  the  line  over  their  back 
and  with  a  fin  they  have  there,  indented  like 
a  saw,  cut  and  saw  it  asunder." 

"  Halt  !  I  thought  mullets  were  smooth." 
But  a  brisk  young  man,  who  had  spent  weeks 
angling  for  grey  ones  with  macaroni,  off 
Chesil  beach,  hastily  assured  the  company 
that  they  have  a  four-spined  prickly  dorsal 
fin.  "  And  did  they  saw  at  your  line,  when 
you  hooked  one  of  their  number  ?  "  The 
young  man  smiled  very  disdainfully  and 
waved  a  deprecating  hand.  Mullet  had 
evidently  sawn  at  his  heart  strings,  for  he 
seemed  struck  seasonably  dumb  for  a  time, 
and  then  answered  cautiously  that  mullet 
are  too  shy  for  a  man  to  observe.  They  all 
swim  away  if  one  looks  over  at  them  —  which 
is  true  perhaps  in  some  cases  —  the  ill- 
favoured  ones.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  mullets  never  are,  by  my  friend  nor  by 
any  other  fair  dealing  angler,  "  engaged,"  at 
least  when  they  are  in  schools.  The  only 
mullet  which  falls  a  prey  to  the  hopeful 
macaronist  is  a  kind  of  rogue  mullet,  a 
morose  bachelor,  who  has  from  levity  or 
unsocial  habits  been  banished  from  serrated 
society,  and  dwells  moodily  and  recklessly 
apart.  Our  particular  friend  had  never  "  en- 
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gaged  "  even  a  mullet  of  this  lower  individ- 
ualist type,  I  am  persuaded.  Until  an 
angler  of  undoubted  veracity  shall  have 
caught  several  mullets  together  and  observed 
the  port,  bearing  and  actions  of  his  company, 
I  shall  prefer  to  believe  in  the  dorsal  charity 
of  the  mullet  and  will  not  fish  for  him  with 
a  line  I  greatly  value,  lest  he  should  saw  it 
per  a/turn  asunder  with  his  four-toothed  fin. 

But  while  we  are  about  fish  stories  let  us 
notice  Plutarch's  tale  about  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra  at  Alexandria,  which  was  always 
a  great  place  for  angling,  in  fact  its  head- 
quarters for  centuries. 

Shakespeare's  Octavius  speaks  of  the  craft 
as  akin  to  Alexandrine  luxury. 

"  From  Alexandria 

This  is  the  news  ;  He  fishes,  drinks  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel."* 

and  again  Cleopatrat 

"  Give  me  mine  angle  ;  we'll  to  the  river  :  there, 
My  musick  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finned  fishes ;  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws ;  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I'll  think  them  every  one  an  Anthony, 
And  say,  ah,  ha !  you're  caught. 
Char.  'Twas  merry,  when 

*  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 
t  A.  ii.,  s.  5. 
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You  wager'd  on  your  angling  ;  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

The  reference  of  course  is  to  Plutarch's 
Anthony,  where  Cleopatra  appears  as  luring 
her  mailed  Bacchus  to  the  gentle  craft.  He 
being  an  ungentle  and  imperious  Latin  was 
impatient  and  unsuccessful,  and  at  last  in 
despair  ordered  a  diver  to  put  the  fishes 
already  taken  upon  his  hook.  The  merry 
queen  affected  not  to  notice  his  villainy  but 
sent  her  diver  to  fix  a  big  salt  fish  to  An- 
thony's hook.  To  soften  his  chagrin  she 
told  him  prettily  that  his  catch  was  rather  a 
city,  a  province,  or  a  kingdom,  than  a  fish. 
Thus  the  "  burgonet  of  men  "  was  outwitted 
by  the  fair  angler. 

The  Romans,  whether  of  the  Republic  or 
of  the  Empire,  hardly  attained  to  the  type 
of  mind  which  can  enter  into  this  delicate 
sport.  Their  period  of  work  was  rather  by 
sheer  strength  and  swiftness  than  by  the 
light  touch  and  measured  strike  of  your  true 
disciple.  Indeed  it  is  notorious  the  Latin 
authors  viewed  fish  chiefly  as  culinary  ma- 
terial— but  of  this  anon. 

Our  next  chapter  must  contain  a  few 
most  practical  hints  upon  the  angler's  outfit. 
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THE  angler's  outfit  !  But  few  of 
us  have  our  possessions  under 
control  of  the  will.  "  Why  in 
the  name  of  Dagon  have  you 
such  a  gorgeous  or  such  an  ugly  rod,  so 
queer  a  creel  or  so  unwieldy  a  winch  ?"  you 
ask  of  a  friend.  "  Hush  man  !  It  was  my 
father's  and  he  is  now  with  God,"  is  his 
answer  ;  or  "  Euphemia  gave  it  to  me  on  my 
birthday ; "  or  "I  broke  my  old  rod  at 
Scrambleton  Parva  and  had  to  buy  the  best 
they  had  at  the  saddler's."  And  so  ordinary 
persons,  who  love  an  aroma  of  sentiment  in 
all  that  they  have,  who  at  the  lowest  are 
too  generously  frugal  to  waste  their  goods, 
get  things  about  them  which  are  not  of 
choice.  Epictetus'  division  of  phenomena 
into  my  business  and  not  my  business  is  not 
so  stoically  simple  as  it  sounds,  for  our  very 
choice  is  hedged,  walled  and  boxed  into 
some  narrow  compass,  and  we  count  our- 
selves happy  if  we  have  any  alternative  at  all. 
Possession  is  a  fine  art  and  a  morality 
too.  ("  Possessions  are  an  awful  bore  " 
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growls  a  military  critic,  and  he  is  always 
right,  except  perhaps  in  his  style).  Merely 
to  desire  to  own  things,  in  a  legal  sense,  and 
to  have  the  power  to  destroy  and  damage 
them  at  one's  whim  is  rank  stupidity.  Such 
"  things  "  take  vengeance  upon  their  "  own- 
er." They  own  him.  Unused  and  useless 
goods,  goods  no  longer,  for  they  are  good  for 
nothing,  bury  a  man  rather  than  enrich  him. 
The  Christian  Fathers  harp  much  upon  the 
string  that  the  root  of  all  evils  is  avarice, 
and  a  man  is  avaricious  who  is  willing  to 
have,  and  hold,  and  keep,  things  which  do 
him  no  manner  of  good,  things  which  do 
neither  develope  and  exercise  his  faculties 
nor  the  faculties  of  those  about  him,  but 
only  worry  him  with  care  and  his  servants 
with  cleaning.  The  rule  of  right  possession 
is  not  complex.  Does  the  thing  possessed 
evoke  any  of  your  powers,  as  man,  son, 
father,  host,  student,  master,  servant,  teach- 
er, and  so  on  ?  If  not,  to  possess  it  is 
clearly  absurd.  It  only  interferes  with  free- 
dom ;  to  litter  up  one's  life  with  such  things 
is  mere  foolery  and  avarice.  Covetousness 
(ir\eove%la,  "  More-having  ")  as  St.  Chrysostom 
often  tells  us,  means  not  having  things  or 
desiring  them,  but  having  and  desiring  more 
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things  than  can  educate  and  engage  our 
powers.  This  is  just  as  if  the  ear,  not  con- 
tent with  hearing  the  tones  it  can  distinguish, 
wished  for  notes  too  bass  or  too  treble  to 
be  audible,  or  even  desired  drum-cracking 
thunders  and  loud  stunning,  paralysing 
noises,  which  would  actually  destroy  it. 
Possession  is  sternly  relative  to  need,  and  to 
power. 

This  rule,  applied  to  angling,  enables 
one  to  laugh  at  the  gulling  over-elaboration 
of  the  tackle  makers'  catalogues.  Do  the 
deluded  buyers  of  the  nine,  twelve,  twenty, 
or  forty-guinea  rods  fish  better  or  catch 
more  than  does  the  keeper  with  his  half 
guinea  one  ?  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe 
that  Tarpon,  Masheer,  and  other  foreign 
creatures,  require  special  tackle,  though  I 
much  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  go 
to  Mexico  to  catch  costly  herrings,  which 
are  indistinguishable  from  our  domestic 
sharks  when  on  the  run.  Let  us  grant  that 
a  salmon  fisher  cannot  equip  himself  effici- 
ently for  less  than  ten  pounds,  without 
counting  clothes,  though  my  Canadian  friends 
roar  with  laughter  at  such  pomposity.  Sup- 
pose that  the  angler  for  trout  and  grayling 
might  reach  perfection  in  his  art  for  five 
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pounds  judiciously  spent  upon  properties  ; 
and  the  water  hunter  after  meaner  game 
could  catch  any  fish  in  his  beat  with  fifty 
shillings  worth  of  equipment,  then  it  is  not 
either  wise  or  free  to  expend  pounds  where 
shillings  would  do  equally  well.  It  is  simple 
servility  to  do  so  out  of  unappreciated  defer- 
ence to  Sir  Midas  or  Colonel  Rupee.  A  ten 
pound  note  can  go  with  ease  upon  a  single 
Dubbing  book  of  assorted  materials  for  flies, 
at  these  pleasant  rates  :  Argus  tail,  10s.  per 
feather,  Macaw,  Is.  per  inch  ;  but  equally  effi- 
cacious flies  can  be  made  from  the  farmyard 
for  nothing,  or  if  their  heads  revolve,  for  a 
few  pence.  If  not  I  will  never  again  trust 
a  Scot,  as  informant. 

From  one  instance  gather  suspicion  of  the 
whole  edifice  of  human  folly.  Sir  Edward 
and  Eleazar,  two  friends,  fished  together 
for  coarse  fish  for  a  whole  season.  The  one 
bought 

(1)  a   couple    of    12-foot   pair 
rods  with   pneumatic  but- 
tons .  .     Price  £2  15     0 

(2)  and  a  lockfast  jointed,  cork 

handled  thing  of  some  phen- 
omenal lightness  with  vir- 
tue .  .  .  4  16  6 
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(3)  A  creel  (meant  to  carry  a 

grand  piano,  dress  clothes 
and  the  whole  works  of 
Duns  Scotus)  .  .  1  18  0 

(4)  A  landing  net          .  .     0  12     0 

(5)  A  hold-all  tackle  case         .     2  12    0 

(6)  Three  reels  of  untold  and 
unguessed  merit,  30/-,  14/- 

11/6  .  .  .     2  15     6 

(7)  Floats  :    luminous,    scintil- 
lant,  Birmingham,  Ottawa, 
Triplex,  Tunny,   tub,    tor- 
toise, tarantula,  fretful,  etc     0  19     2 

(8)  Lines  :  taper,  floating,  sink- 
ing, whistling,  etc  .     2  13     0 

(9)  Hooks,  casts,  flights,  swiv- 
els, plummets,  knives,  bal- 
ances,    flask,     fly     books, 
boxes,  winders,  phantoms, 
spoons,  chub  flies,  imitation 
beetles,  booms         .    (say)     600 

Total  £2S     1     2 

In  addition  to  these  Sir  Edward  dressed 
the  part,  and  looked  magnificent  beyond 
words  in  a  suit  which  was  two  tints  deeper 
than  his  manly  bronzed  cheek,  and  half-a- 
tint  below  the  gloss  of  his  admired  mous- 
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tache.  (He  is  not  a  literary  man  and  will 
never  see  this,  so  one  can  write  at  ease).  As 
to  his  legs  they  were  as  magnificent  in  shape 
as  an  archbishop's  and  in  colour  reminded 
the  reflective  of  the  Liber  Studiorum. 

Poor  Eleazar,  on  the  contrary,  shambled 
out  in  a  green  coat,  with 

(1)  A  small  pannier      .  .026 

(2)  Two  rods  ;  one  bought  at  a 

toy-shop     .  .  .036 

(3)  One  second  hand  from  the 

postman      .  .  .026 

(4)  Three  reels,   I/-,  1/6,  and 

2/6  .  .  .050 

(5)  One  plaited  line,  3/6,  and 

three  meaner  ones  at  4d.    .046 

(6)  Half-a- crown's     worth     of 
hooks,  and  gut  hanks  and 
sundries  026 


Total     £106 

His  floats  were  relics  of  a  forgotten  past. 
His  baits  were  carried  in  a  kettle  or  in  mustard 
and  tobacco  tins,  twisted  in  old  proof  sheets, 
and  stuffed  into  his  bulging  side  pockets. 
His  grizzled  hair,  botched  boots  and  homely 
aspect  made  him  an  object  of  derision  to 
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the  cowboy  who  called  in  Crummy  from  the 
water  mead.  The  very  drunkards,  had 
there  been  any  there,  would  have  made 
songs  upon  him,  as  they  did  upon  the  psalm- 
ist. Personally  I  never  could  understand 
what  either  of  the  men  had  in  common  with 
the  other  to  draw  them  thus  together,  and 
yet  they  fished  our  neighbourhood  with 
tameless  ardour  and  amity  :  and  since  they 
usually  met  close  to  my  house,  I  made  it  a 
habit  to  call  out  a  cheery  good  morning  and 
to  ask  them  how  each  had  fared  last  time. 
I  noted  the  answers  carefully  down  in  a 
book.  At  the  end  of  the  season  Sir  Edward 
had  taken  but  one  fish  to  Eleazar's  three, 
and  only  one  fifth  of  the  total  weight  of 
their  joint  catch.  Sir  Edward  is  a  thor- 
oughly good-natured  fellow  and  assures  me 
that  his  friend  is  both  clever  and  lucky  at  the 
cralt.  Eleazar,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that 
his  constant  success  is  rather  due  to  his 
homespun  tackle  and  careless  neglect  of  the 
brilliant  and  glittering  notions  of  the  shops, 
which  catch  nothing  but  the  angler's  guineas. 
He  begs  me  to  consider  that  in  the  matter 
of  pike,  he  has  often  had  to  call  in  his 
friend's  landing  net  at  least  "to  save  time," 
and  that  one  of  his  rods  has  twice  been 
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broken  and  last  time  was  discharged  from 
bankruptcy  with  a  mere  second-class  certifi- 
cate ;  whereas  the  other  man  reports  of 
himself  that  he  has  only  broken  a  top,  lost 
another,  and  spoiled  a  few  pounds  worth  of 
tackle.  Eleazar  too  much  "  fights  to  win." 
He  never  wastes  time  over  mere  conjectural 
notions.  He  is  bigotedly  conservative.  If 
this  or  that  fails,  he  will  have  none  of  your 
Colorado  beetle  baits,  spiral  tins,  trout-skin 
phantoms.  There  is  no  fish  that  swims 
which  will  always  refuse  a  large  red  and 
yellow  lob  worm,  he  says.  These,  with 
brandlings,  small  dace,  minnows  and  pastes 
are  his  only  friends  in  our  streams.  He  cares 
little  for  dock  worms,  creepers  or  caddis, 
and  yet  is  so  careless,  that  in  the  summer 
he  trusts  to  stones,  hedges  and  nettle  beds 
to  find  him  in  baits,  when  other  things  give  out. 

I  heard  with  much  curiosity  that  Sir 
Edward  had  rented  a  fine  trout  stream  about 
five  miles  away  and  was  driving  over  there, 
taking  his  friend,  once  or  twice  a  week. 

I  was  favoured  with  a  sight  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward's hold-all,  and  he  was  kind  enough  to 
show  me  his  flies  of  76  varieties,  wonderful 
to  behold.  I  noticed  that  he  had  green 
drakes  with  cork  bodies,  stone  flies,  exquis- 
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itely  realist,  Alexandras  of  great  luxuriance, 
spiders  of  many  sorts  on  treble  casts. 

(1)  The  book  cost  him,  flies  and 

casts  .  .  .660 

(2)  A  new  split-cane  rod  with 

electro-plated  nonsense  a- 

bout  it  .  .550 

(3)  An  absurd  aluminium  reel       440 

(4)  A   line   of  only   80   yards, 
plaited   silk,    hair   tapered 

and  vacuum  dressed  .140 

(5)  Three   dozen  specially   ta- 
pered gut  lines       .  .     1  16    0 


Total  £18  15     0 

He   congratulated  himself   upon    his  ex- 
treme moderation  and  ascetic  sternness. 
Eleazar  rose  to  the  occasion  and  spent 

Upon  a  9ft.  greenheart,  cork- 
handled  .  .  0  18  0 

One  metal  winch,  optional  check     040 

A  plaited  silk-and-hair  blow 

line,  50  yards  .  .063 

Six  tapered  gut  casts     .  .040 

Total  £1  12     3 
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Somebody  also  gave  him  a  landing  net. 

He  made  a  fly  book  for  himself  with 
some  sheets  of  parchment  and  an  old  letter 
case.  His  flies  were  home  made,  mostly  I 
think  by  his  pretty  daughter,  and  were  of 
thirteen  varieties  only,  including  May  flies. 
They  had  very  little  red  in  them,  except  the 
red  ant ;  indeed,  they  were  mostly  clad 
obfusca  veste,  in  sober  and  almost  clerical 
attire.  The  Palmer  and  Greenwell  looked 
quite  conspicuous  in  this  Quakerish  assembly. 
I  watched  with  impatience  for  the  return  of 
the  dog  cart  whenever  the  friends  went  out, 
and  wrote  down  the  tale  of  the  sport.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  month  Sir  Edward  had 
in  number  three  fish  to  the  good,  while 
Eleazar  had  secured  the  largest  nearly  every 
time  ;  the  very  finest  of  all  having  been 
secured  upon  a  nondescript  fly  made  from  a 
Plymouth  Rock's  feather,  picked  up  in  the 
inn  yard. 

From  constant  experience  I  conclude,  in 
despite  of  commercial  writers,  that  an  angler 
may  be  efficiently  equipped  for  quite  a 
moderate  sum,  and  that  vain,  fussy,  com- 
petitive persons,  or  careless  and  thoughtless 
ones,  who  fling  away  their  money  upon 
useless  luxuries,  would  be  better  anglers  as 
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well  as  better  men,  if  they  set  up  a  mark  of 
simplicity  in  their  lives  and  looked  askance 
at  luxury.  This  good  Sir  Edward,  for  he  is 
a  good  man,  pleads  that  he  cannot  find  the 
money  to  repair  certain  of  his  cottages,  has 
reduced  his  subscriptions  to  charities  and 
made  other  retrenchments  in  his  estate,  not 
without  apology  to  our  mild-eyed  curate. 
Eleazar,  on  the  other  hand,  always  seems  to 
have  a  guinea  ready  for  a  special  case  in  the 
villages  round,  though  he  hardly  ever  has 
one  for  himself,  and  when  the  publishers  pay 
him  for  his  midnight  oil,  you  can  always  tell 
that  they  have  done  so,  for  the  old  ladies  in 
the  almshouse  invite  their  relatives  to  hot 
suppers.  This  is  the  true  peYaXoTrperreM,  mag- 
nificence of  expenditure,  and  not  that  non- 
sense of  Polonius,  "  Costly  thy  habit,  as  thy 
purse  can  buy."  A  man  who  could  thus 
advise  upon  tailoring,  would  very  naturally 
also  give  that  cruel,  inorganic  and  bruising 
metaphor,  to  grapple  our  friends  to  us  *'  with 
hooks  of  steel," — fine  instruments  no  doubt 
for  taking  corpses  out  of  whirlpools, — but 
a  friendship,  like  the  grayling,  is  made  very 
tender  mouthed,  and  not  to  be  grappled 
violently  with  steel  hooks. 

The  angler's  outfit,  then,  will  be  as  simple 
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as  is  compatible  with  efficiency.  But  he 
needs  an  eye  and  brain  trained,  as  only  field- 
sports  can  train  the  eye  and  brain,  and  a 
quick,  deft  hand,  well-lubricated  muscles,  a 
pretty  taste  in  shades  and  colours,  and, 
above  all,  a  mind  open  to  sweet  thoughts, 
fine  literature,  and  rich  landscape. 

"  O  glorious  he,  beyond 
His  daring  peers  !  when  the  retreating  horn 
Calls  them  to  ghostly  halls  of  grey  renown, 
With  woodland  honours  graced." 

If  he  catch  nothing  else,  he  can  take 
health  in  his  angle,  and  be  certain  of  getting 
a  Nordracht  cure  to  his  diseases  in  the  gay- 
est and  least  banished  way.  He  has  a  con- 
tinual gallery  of  pictures  before  his  eyes, 
any  one  of  which  is  worth  a  shilling  and  a 
Bond  street  headache,  neither  of  which  he 
has  to  pay.  The  colouring  of  valleys  and 
lowlands  is  infinitely  richer  than  that  of 
mountains,  up  which  skipjacks  delight  to 
rush  aimlessly,  and  from  which  the  daedal 
earth  looks  merely  like  a  map,  and  a  very 
dull  map  too.  Mountains  are  admirable  to 
look  at,  no  doubt.  That  is  their  aesthetic 
purpose,  but  they  are  God's  garden  wall, 
and  it  is  an  urchin's  trick  to  climb  and  tum- 
ble upon  them.  In  their  chill  air  colour 
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gets  less  vivid.  Blacks  and  whites  indeed 
glare  upon  us,  but  they  are  a  poor,  dry, 
barren-breasted  refuge  for  us  sons  of  the 
valley.  The  "  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas," 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  inheritors  of  all 
that  is  richest,  loveliest,  and  sweetest  of  the 
mountains.  They  are  waited  upon  by  moun- 
tains, who  stand  and  serve  rather  than  com- 
mand. "Great  thoughts"  may  be  born, 
11  when  men  and  mountains  meet,"  if  they 
meet  at  a  decent  distance,  but  mountaineers 
do  not  breed  great  thoughts.  They  rather  run 
to  greatness  of  calf.  Wordsworth  taught  us 
too  unreal  and  too  slavish  an  attitude  towards 
mountains,  because  he  rescued  his  Westmore- 
land hills  from  an  undeserved  neglect,  but  the 
best  thought  of  the  world  has  come  to  folk 
with  an  obbligato  of  moving  waters.  Your 
New  Jerusalem  itself  is  on  a  crystal  sea,  not 
perched  upon  a  windy  hill.  The  angler's 
chief  outfit  must  be  some  understanding  of 
the  religiousness,  the  life-breeding  power, 
and  the  loveliness  and  the  exalted  agency 
of  water.  It  was  water  upon  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  brooded,  not  mountains.  Water 
escaped  the  primal  curse.  For  every  rocky, 
knobbly,  unwashed  hill  poem  you  can  pro- 
duce, I  will  find  a  hundred  liquid  numbers 
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about  the  moving  lustral  waters  of  the  earth. 
Mountains  divide,  but  rivers  co-operate  with 
men,  serve  us,  unite,  clean,  feed,  and  re- 
fresh us.  If  all  the  mountains  of  the  world 
were  worn  down  into  mud-banks,  we  could 
still  thrive,  whereas  without  the  streams 
that  make  her  glad,  the  earth  would  be  a 
Sahara,  or  a  dessicated  moon,  which  latter  is 
probably  the  Purgatory  of  Alpine  Clubmen. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  Henry  Vaughan, 
the  Swan  of  Usk,  his  Waterfall. 

"  Dear  stream  !  dear  bank,  where  often  I 
Have  sate,  and  pleas'd  my  pensive  eye  ; 
Why,  since  each  drop  of  thy  quick  store 
Runs  thither  whence  it  flow'd  before, 
Should  poor  souls  fear  a  shade  or  night, 
Who  came  (sure)  from  a  sea  of  light  ? 
Or,  since  those  drops  are  all  sent  back 
So  sure  to  thee  that  none  doth  lack, 
Why  should  frail  flesh  doubt  any  more 
That  what  God  takes  He'll  not  restore  ?  " 

This  man  Vaughan  is  worth  studying,  not 
only  for  his  brookside  musings,  for  the  "  sub- 
lime truths  and  wholesome  themes  "  which 
he  espies  to  be  solvent  in  "  mystical  deep 
streams,"  but  because  he  had  that  delight  in 
the  flavours  of  Nature,  which  Wordsworth 
mostly  talked  about,  sometimes  gloriously, 
more  often  boreingly,  but  which  his  numbing 
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egoism  prevented  him  from  having  half  so 
much  as  he  would  have  liked,  and  indeed, 
tried  and  professed  to  have. 

The  vulgar  put  the  virtue  of  patience  as 
chief  among  the  angler's  outfit ;  and,  like  any 
any  other  human  avocation,  angling  no  doubt 
demands  this  virtue.  But  not  pre-eminently. 
The  too  patient  man  will  sit  upon  his  monu- 
ment smiling  at  grief,  his  angle  a  yard  from 
the  very  shelf  whereupon  multitudes  are 
feeding.  He  will  nurse  hope  when  his  hook 
is  naked.  What  he  lacks  in  practice,  or  in 
reason,  he  will  try  to  make  up  in  hope.  If 
they  do  not  bite  soon,  believe  me,  sir,  you 
had  best  change  the  bait,  or  the  venue,  or 
keep  more  out  of  sight  or  plumb,  try  deeper 
or  shallower,  get  nearer  to  the  weeds,  cast 
your  fly  under  the  bridge,  or  just  below  the 
stickle.  You  are  stuffed  with  superstitions. 
Because  you  made  a  bag  here  in  January, 
you  will  sit  out  the  blaze  of  an  August  day 
in  patience,  not  reflecting  that  they  are  all 
in  the  shallows  now.  The  succulent  weeds, 
swarming  with  insects,  give  them  food  and 
shelter  too.  Because  they  took  marsh  worms 
in  a  south  wind  and  thick  water,  you  offer 
marsh  worms  now  the  wind  is  east  and  the 
water  low.  Don't  plead  patience.  Patience 
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is  a  pretty  maid,  but  she  is  not  able  to  do 
the  whole  work  of  the  house.  It  is  unfair 
to  press  it  upon  her.  By  all  means  let  us 
take  her  out  with  us,  but  we  anglers  have  no 
more  and  no  less  work  for  her  to  do  than 
have  golfers,  ploughboys  and  dentists. 

THE  PLAINT  OF  PATIENCE. 

O  race  of  sweaters,  cruel  men 
Who  undertake  me  now  and  then, 
Like  simple  Simon  pay  me  court 
To  make  your  fortunes  out  of  nought. 
Does  any  feed  the  perch  with  bread  ? 
Or  splash  about  when  chubs  have  fed  ? 
Or  angling  where  the  net  has  passed 
Expect  to  see  the  pounders  grassed  ? 
Or  armed  with  meat-hooks  passing  thick 
And  hawsers — still  expect  the  pick  ? 
Such  calls  on  me  with  insolence 
To  supplement  his  lack  of  sense. 
Dear  Sir,  (or  Madam,  mostly  Sir), 
Hence,  not  so  close,  you  greatly  err. 
True,  I'm  a  servant,  who  can  hale 
Down  oaks,  or  empires,  and  unveil 
The  closest  secrets  of  the  dead, 
Or  those  who  masquerade  instead. 
Yet  do  not  bid  me  gather  up 
The  oak  tree  in  the  acorn  cup  : 
Turn  rotten  states  to  fervent  youth 
Recapture  once  enlarged  truth. 
Give  me  my  aeons  and  I'll  try 
How  hens  will  swim  and  pigs  will  fly 
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(^Eons  bethink  you  are  my  wages 

Don't  grudge  me  months  and  years  and  ages). 

I  cannot  grant  your  unpaid  boon, 

Repopulate  the  barren  Moon, 

Help  virtue  to  a  silver  spoon, 

Turn  apes  to  angels — in  a  noon. 

Mr.  Morant,  in  the  above  verses,  might 
have  enlarged  upon  this  theme,  and  heard 
Patience  complain,  like  a  distressed  kitchen 
wench,  that  she  is  called  upon  to  do  every- 
body else's  duties  ;  but  I  believe  that  his 
Muse  ploughs  a  somewhat  barren  soil,  poor 
man,  and  he  has  to  work  Madam  Patience 
hard,  and  to  pay  her  handsomely  to  get  any 
crop  at  all. 

Imagination  is  more  needed  than  patience. 
The  fishes  are  not  so  very  unlike  ourselves 
after  all.  They  progress  where  resistance  is 
least,  or  when  necessity  calls.  Those  who 
command  will  take  up  stations  of  com- 
mand :  those  who  are  much  sought  after 
will  take  vantage  grounds  of  security.  The 
slow  will  lie  low  in  forests  and  caves  ;  the 
swift  will  expose  themselves  to  the  light  and 
snatch  an  opportunity  from  the  jaws  of 
death  itself.  Visitors  are  shyer  than  resi- 
dents, victims  than  victimizers.  The  baits 
which  are  most  popular  are  those  which  are 
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seen  most  and  tasted  least  ;  or  those,  which 
are  well-known  but  put  out  of  season. 
These  last  have  the  romance  of  the  first  and 
last  rose.  People  who  will  pass  ten  thousand 
lovelier  buds  in  the  heyday  of  ripe  June,  will 
stop  to  gather  one  pink  bud  in  April,  or  an 
amber  one  in  December.  So  fishes  will  fall 
upon  an  early  worm  or  a  belated  chafer 
with  a  zest  they  never  knew  when  these  lux- 
uries were  cheap.  Ground  baiting  is  not  a 
mere  soup  kitchen  to  attract  the  hungry 
shoals,  to  collect  them  as  a  convenient  audi- 
ence for  the  evangelical  oratory  of  the  sneck- 
hook.  It  is  even  more  an  educational  work. 
Balls  of  mud  with  bran,  gentles  or  minced 
worm,  are  intended  to  make  cereals  or  small 
flesh  foods  familiar  to  fishy  palates,  and  so 
acceptable.  Neither  flour,  meat,  flies,  nor 
lob  worms  grow  of  themselves  in  rivers. 
Many  a  catchworthy  creature  passes  from 
fryhood  to  a  covetable  maturity  without  so 
much  as  realizing  the  delicacy  of  these 
flavours.  Just  as  a  musician  will  educate  a 
public  by  spicing  the  higher  harmonies  in 
among  the  filthy  tunes  which  it  has  hitherto 
hummed  grovellingly  with  unabashed  satis- 
faction ;  so  we,  too,  elevate  the  taste  of  our 
public,  also  with  the  view  of  tasting  in  our 
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turn  the  flesh  of  those  we  educate.  Ground 
bait  is  a  kind  of  advertisement,  and  like  other 
advertisements,  of  course,  has  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  consumer,  as  heavily  as  can  be  exacted. 

"  Gum  of  Ivy  dissolved  in  Oyl  of  Spike, 
or  with  Oyl  of  Ivy-berries,  or  the  Oyl  of 
Polypodie  of  the  Oak  mixed  with  Turpen- 
tine," it  is  said,  "  will  be  great  enticements 
to  Fish  to  bite."  But  this  was  set  forth  in 
the  days  before  catgut  came  in,  and  when 
"  hair  lines  of  a  Sorrel,  Grey  or  Green 
colour,"  were  looked  upon  as  chic. 

There  is  more  modernity  in  the  old -com- 
mand "  that  your  Apparel  be  not  of  any  bright 
or  frightnmg  colour."  The  soft  greys,  browns, 
and  heather  mixtures,  are  the  right  colours 
for  anglers  to  wear.  Khaki  is  not  amiss  in 
this  warfare  :  but  the  best  stuff,  both  for 
comfort  and  skill,  is  a  soft  brown  cloth  made 
out  of  natural  black  wool,  which  has  not 
been  alkalied  into  dulness  by  any  foolish 
chemicals.  Let  the  angler  have  a  many- 
pouched  panoply  of  this.  It  will,  by  virtue 
of  its  lanoline,  keep  out  the  rain.  It  will 
satisfy  his  art  sense,  and  his  self-respect,  and 
it  will  last  until  his  hand  trembles  with  age, 
and  he  passes  on  his  old  rods  and  reels  to  his 
keen-eyed  grandchildren. 
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LET  us,  in  reason,  break  the  bonds 
of  Rome  !  The  Latins  were  the 
hardest  nuts  old  Time  ever 
cracked.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  escape  the  clutch  of  them,  dead  as 
they  are.  We  travel  along  their  tracks. 
We  are  patient  under  their  law.  We  go  to 
Church — if  we  do  go — and  are  dosed  with 
their  doctrine.  Their  speech  dominates 
ours.  Their  very  cookery  preys  upon  our 
peptic  systems.  It  is  not  merely  that  we 
have  learnt  their  conjugations  which  causes 
this  slavery,  for  the  very  hind  at  the  cider 
press  is  imitating  some  defunct  old  Roman. 
So  is  the  Gardener  and  the  Master  of  the 
Mint  and  the  Urban  Councillor,  and  the 
Archbishop  ;  and  the  very  blackguard  who 
scribbles  filth  on  the  walls  writes  low  Latin 
in  the  low  Roman  mode.  Roman  cosmetics 
disfigure  English  faces.  Latin  vests  keep 
out  Saxon  frosts.  Whitechapel  thieves 
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wrest  Roman  rings  from  English  sots,  upset 
by  liquors  made  Latine.  "  Plague  catch 
Justinian"  the  litigious  Londoner  would  say 
if  he  knew  whose  hand  dealt  the  sentence. 
'*  Hang  St.  Augustine,"  and  half  the  diffi- 
culties of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders 
would  disappear,  for  the  Greeks  would 
then  be  audible.  It  is  rude  anywhere,  and 
in  Belfast  actionable,  to  say  "  to  hell  with 
the  Pope,"  but  really  he  ought  to  purge 
himself  of  his  Caesarian  notions  in  a  demo- 
cratic church  and  age.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
we  are  allowed  a  fraction  of  the  calendar 
in  English — the  mere  names  of  the  days — 
for  months  and  years,  are  all  Latins.  Who 
can  tell  what  November  was  in  our  speech  ? 
and  have  we  really  no  word  for  a  rose  ? 

These  Latins,  these  business  people,  these 
highly  practical,  judicious,  inevitable,  organ- 
ising capitalists  had  very  small  notions  of 
sport,  as  such.  If  they  wanted  fishes  they 
got  them  as  directly  as  possible,  with  stout 
nets.  They  hunted  to  slay  just  as  they 
fought  to  win.  Caesar's  cavalry  charge  upon 
the  fair-haired  German  women  and  their 
blue-eyed  children,  was  hardly  fair  war.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  fishes  should  be 
regarded  with  a  friendly  eye,  and  caught  in 
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a  gentlemanly  way,  when  men  were  hunted 
so  inordinately.  How  concentrated  these 
Romans  were  ;  but  like  most  concentrated 
people  they  missed  very  very  much  in 
life.  Pliny  Secundus,  had  two  favourite 
villas  on  the  Larian  lake,  his  tragedy  and 
comedy  villas.  From  one  he  could  watch 
the  fishers  below  him,  but  the  other  jutted 
into  the  very  waters,  so  that  it  was  possible 
to  angle  from  one's  bedroom,  almost  from 
one's  bed,  as  from  a  boat.  Yet  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  done  so. 

"  Ex   ilia   possis  dispicere   piscantes,    ex  hac  ipse 
piscari  hamumque   de  cubiculo   ac   poene   etiam  de 

lectulo  ut  e  naucula  iacere." 

Ep.  ix,  7. 

Even  their  poets  do  not  shew  much  de- 
light in  this  art  and  craft.  Horace  seems  to 
have  known  that  fish  will  not  bite  if  the 
hook  is  seen — which  is  not  always  the  case. 

Occultum  decurrit  piscis  ad  hamum — 
surely  an  outsider's  sentiment  !  His  fishes 
are  merely  stuffed  bags  of  satire,  the  three- 
pound  red  mullet  (S.  ii,  2,  83),  the  dish  of 
fishes  for  which  some  fool  paid  26£  (S.  ii,  4, 
76).  His  pike  were  of  no  interest  apart 
from  the  market  price,  which  fluctuated  in 
proportion  to  pollutions  of  the  Tiber. 
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Virgil  speaks  of  the  fish-haunted  river  Po, 
Piscosove  amne  Padusce  (^E.  xi,  457) 

but  the  epithet  is  a  fruit  of  metre,  not  of 
experience.  He  breathes  a  fresher  air  and 
is  filled  with  wild  flowers.  Surely  the  author 
of  Alexis  must  be  an  angler  ?  Does  he  not 
know  the  very  feel  of  the  bank,  beyond 
which  they  are  playing,  the  swish  of  the 
sedge,  which  lets  one  down  ? 

Proptcr  aquce  rivum  viridi  procumbit  in  ulva. 

(E.  viii,  87). 

One  feels  in  fifty  passages  how  near  he  is 
to  the  paradise  of  anglers,  but  alas !  he 
remains  always  just  outside,  as  he  does  from 
another  Paradise.  Lucretius  is  far  too 
nakedly  intellectual  of  course,  for  the  peck 
of  a  float  and  the  rustle  of  a  line  to  interest 
him.  He  would  have  written — with  his 
geological  mind — a  superb  monograph  upon 
the  fossil  fishes  in  the  British  Museum  :  but 
one  pines  for  Virgil  at  Gulliver's  Hole  by  the 
banks  of  the  Parret. 

Of  all  the  Latin  poets — silverlings  in- 
cluded— Ovid  must  bear  the  bell.  Take  the 
following  piece  of  advice,  does  it  not  shew 
that  the  author  knew  the  double-edged  un. 
certainty  of  the  craft  ?  That  if  hopes  were 
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dupes,    fears    may   be   liars?      No   layman 
speaks  here. 

Casus  ubique  valet;  semper  tibi  pendeat  hamus 
Quo  minime  credis  gurgite  piscis  erit. 

How  true  too  in  ring  is  Glaucus'  des- 
cription of  himself  in  his  earlier  state  ! 

Ante  tamen  mortalis  eram:  sed  scilicet  altis 
Deditus  tzquoribus,  jam  turn  exercebar  in  illis 
Nam  modo  ducebam  ducentia  retia  pisces 
Nunc  in  mole  sedens  moderabar  arundine  linum. 
Sunt  irridi  prato  confinia  litora,  quorum 
Altera  pars  undis,  pars  altera  cingitur  herbis  ; 
Quas  neque  cornigerce  morsu  Iczsere  iuvencce, 
Nee  placidce  carpsistis  oves,  hirtceve  capellce 
Non  apis  inde  tulit  collectos  sedula  flores 
Non  data  sunt  capiti  genialia  serta  ;  nee  unquam 
Faciferce  secuere  manus.     Ego  primus  in  illo 
Cczspite  consedi,  dum  Una  madentia  sicco. 
Utque  recenserem  captivos  ordine  pisces  ; 
Insuper  exposui,  quos  aut  in  retia  casus 
Aut  sua  credulitas  in  aduncos  egerat  hamos. 

Metam.  xiii,  919. 

Vertumnus,  be  it  noticed,  in  the  next  book 
woos  Pomona  with  sword  and  rod,  not  with 
sword  and  net. 
Miles  erat  gladio,  piscator  arundine  sumpta  (651). 

It  was  a  god  too,  who  told  a  plain  fishing 
tale  to  insolent  Pentheus  (in  the  III  book, 
581). 
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Patria  Mctonia  est,  humili  de  plebe  parentes 
Non  mihi  qua  duri  colerent,  pater  arva  iuvenci 
Lanigerosve  grtges,  now  ulla  armenta  rcliquit, 
Pauper  et  ipse  fuit :  linoque  solebat  et  hamis 
Decipere  et  calamo  salientes  ducere  pisces. 
Ars  illi  sua  census  erat.     Quum  traderet  artem  ; 
Accipe  quas  habeo,  studii  successor  et  heres, 
Dixit  opes  :  moriensque  mihi  nihil  ille  relinquit 
Prater  aquas. 

Here  again  we  have  the  unmistakable 
angling  hand.  If  further  proof  were  wanted 
the  Halieuticon  would  provide  it.  This 
disgracefully  neglected  piece  calls  for  com- 
ment from  the  Marine  Biological  Institute 
at  Plymouth  and  must  be  recommended  to 
them  for  luminous  explanations  of  the  words 
scombri,  boves,  htppures,  milvi,  cercyros, 
cantharus,  orphas,  erythinus,  sargus,  spar- 
ultts  and  all  their  company.  If  we  may 
wander  from  the  rivers  so  far,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  compare  at  mugil  canda  pendentem 
everberat  escam  excussamque  legit,  with  this 
from  the  Badminton  Library  :  "  The  bright 
looking  baits  (macaroni)  soon  attract  a  goodly 
congregation  of  fish,  which  inspect  them, 
smell  them,  touch  them  with  their  sensitive 
lips,  deliberate  upon  them  and  apparently 
come  to  the  decision  that  they  are  most  excel- 
lent food  for  mullet,  but  dangerous.  Pre- 
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sently  a  big,  old  fellow  will  whisk  smartly 
round  and  deliver  a  stroke  with  his  tail  which 
knocks  off  the  bait  ;  a  friend  below  opens 
his  wide  lips  and  the  bait  disappears.  The 
other  baits  are  knocked  off  in  the  same 
contemptuous  way  and  eaten." — Modern 
Sea  fishing,  329. 

And  this  which  follows  : 

Lupus  acri  concitus  ira 
Discursu  fertur  vario,  fluctusque  ferentes 
Prosequitur,  quassatque  caput,  dum  vulnere  scevus 
Laxato  cadat  hamus  et  ora  patentia  linquat. 

reminds  the  pike-fisher  of  his  own  experience 
yesterday,  though  lupus  is  brother  Bass. 
Take  this  from  the  Pontus  letters  (ii.  7.) 

Qui  semel  est  Icesus  fallaci  piscis  ab  hamo 
Omnibus  unca  cibis  aera  subesse  putat. 

But  here  my  old  friend  Karteros  inter- 
venes with  a  plea  for  Ausonius  and  cites  the 
Idyllia  X.  The  poet  certainly  know  much 
about  sweet-water  fishes,  but  one  eye  is  ever 
upon  the  frying  pan,  otherwise  we  grant  that 
he  would  elbow  out  poor  Ovid. 

Nee  te  puniceo  rutilantem  viscera  salmo 
Transierim,  latcz  cuius  vaga  verbera  caudce 
Gurgite  de  media  summas  referantur  in  undas 
Occultus  placido  quum  proditur  cequore  pulsus. 
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splendid,  of  course,  but  the  great  point  lies 
in  line  102 — dubice  facturns  fercula  ccence. 
His  perches  are  delicacies  which  rival  red 
mullets,  his  pike,  rank  eating,  his  tench, 
solatia  vulgi^  his  bleak  and  shad  and  gudgeon 
have  gustatory  notes.  His  sturgeon  he  con- 
siders to  be  a  dolphin  :  and  yet — yet  how 
real  are  these  lines  (247.) 

Ille  autem  scopidis  sabjectas  promts  in  undas 

Inclinat  lentce  convexa  cacumina  virga, 

Indutos  escis  iaciens  lethalibus  hamos. 

Quos  ignara  doli  postquam  vaga  turba  natantum 

Rictibus  invasit,  patultz  per  intima  fauces 

Sera  occulti  senserunt  vulneraferri 

Dum  trepidant,  subit  indicium,  crispoque  tremori 

Vibrantis  setae  nutans  consentit  arundo. 

Nee  tnora,  et  excussam  stridenti  verbere  pradam 

Dextera  in  obliquum  raptat  puer.     Excipit  ictum 

Spiritus,  ut  fractis  quondam  per  inane  flagellis 

Aura  crepat  motuque  assibilet  aere  ventus. 

Exultant  udas  super  arida  saxa  rapines 

Luciferique  pavent  letalia  tela  diet. 

Let  us  in  charity  suppose  that  Ausonius 
was  the  true  artist,  and  that  his  culinary  and 
housewifely  asides  were  to  propitiate  his 
unangling  public,  just  as  the  astronomer 
might  parry  the  taunts  of  the  vulgar,  directed 
against  his  moongazing,  by  reminding  them 
that  his  art  helped  to  steer  ships  and  thus 
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ministered  to  their  backs  and  bellies  effici- 
ently if  remotely.  Plato  indeed  chides  him 
for  pleading  at  all  at  such  a  bar.  Ausonius, 
then,  may  be  defended,  but  at  a  considerable 
cost,  namely  that  of  his  audience,  who  were 
certainly  neither  anglers  nor  the  friends  of 
anglers.  What  they  liked  was  a  fine  story 
of  the  monster  turbot  in  Juvenal,  a  dinner 
for  the  Emperor,  who,  by  advice  of  the 
senators  had  a  dish  specially  built  for  his 
turbotship  and  no  doubt  lavished  sesterces 
galore  upon  the  sauce.  What  frivolity  ! 
The  satirist  who  distinguishes  between  a  pike 
caught  above  and  below  the  cloaca  maxima 
was  no  fisher,  nay  was  as  servile  as  those  he 
satirized. 

But  let  us  acknowledge  again,  that  a  keen 
perception  of  the  needs  of  the  belly  (Venter, 
M.A.)  was  perhaps  the  true  secret  of  the 
Roman  domination.  He  won  because  he 
fed  his  armies,  albeit  on  polenta  and  acid. 
He  did  not  expect  them  to  thwack  the 
Gauls  upon  a  diet  of  mere  glory.  He  built 
so  enduringly,  because  he  fed  his  hauliers 
and  hodmen.  Even  to-day  his  descendants 
regard  the  restaurant  as  their  natural  coign 
of  vantage.  Venter,  M.A.,  is  the  real 
master  of  the  reading  public,  and  how  many 
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cookery  books  will  he  not  buy  for  one 
treatise  upon  art  ?  How  many  pictures  of 
grapes  and  hock,  for  one  which  deals  with 
the  deep  things  of  the  spirit  ?  If  this 
modest  treatise  were  but  edited  by  Soyer  or 
Mrs.  Beeton,  no  gentleman's  library  would 
then  be  without  it.  It  would  have,  like  Mr. 
Kipling,  for  its  public  the  public  ;  the  public 
of  the  public  paths  and  the  public  house. 
Shades  of  Ausonius,  forgive  me  for  flouting 
at  the  dash  of  dish  water  in  thy  Mosella  ! 

The  fishes  of  antiquity  are  an  evasive 
people.  Many  have  endeavoured  them- 
selves to  lay  hold  of  their  slippery  persons, 
but  the  prey  has  writhed  out  of  their  grip, 
as  if  it  were  a  living  eel.  Even  with  Aris- 
totle, -/Elian,  Oppian,  Pliny  to  help  one, 
aided  by  M.  Nicholas  Chr.  Apostolides,  (fit 
son  of  the  fishers  of  the  Galilaean  lake)  and 
the  learned  researches  of  MM.  Horace 
Addison,  Hoffman,  and  David  Starr  Jordan, 
whose  conclusions  may  be  read  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Natural  Science  Academy  of 
Philadelphia,  1892,  it  is  still  difficult  to  broach 
a  good  hypothesis,  which  shall  strike  the  very 
truth,  as  with  a  trident,  and  lay  it  quivering 
upon  the  slab  of  knowledge.  Alas  !  good 
reader,  these  subjects  are  fathom  deep  below 
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my  little  river  plummet.  In  the  hopes  of 
saying  the  thing  that  is,  in  thy  coy  ear,  I  have 
consulted  the  stuffed  simulacra  of  South  Ken- 
sington, and  endured  academy  headaches  over 
that  withered  garden.  Yet,  for  all  this,  an 
unreasonable  scepticism  still  afflicts  me  as  to 
whether  Scarus  may  be  classed  as  a  Wrasse, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  enlightened,  a 
Pharyngognathous  labrid  :  whether  Sargus 
is  an  acanthopterygian  teleostean  sea  bream, 
really  the  gilt  head,  or  whether  he  be  not 
rather  the  bass  labrax  lupus.  A  truce  to 
these  unprofitable  genealogies.  The  truth 
lies  in  a  deep  well,  but  upon  the  banks  of 
that  well  are  lovely  ferns  and  mosses.  Sup- 
pose yourself  to  be  a  "  really  earnest  in- 
vestigator," an  editor  in  embryo,  setting 
forth  upon  his  investigation.  You  will 
shortly  come  upon  a  most  glorious  book. 
Here  is  its  undiminished  title-page,  Petri 
Artedi  Synonymia  Piscium  Grcecaet  Latino, 
emendata  aucta  atque  illustrata  sive  Historia 
Piscium  naturalis  et  literaria  ab  Aristotelis 
usque  aevo  ad  seculum  XIII  deducta,  duce 
synonymia  piscium  Petri  Artedi.  Accedit 
disputatio  de  veterum  Scriptorum  hippopota- 
mo  cum  tabulis  iu  cere  expressis  III.  Auc- 
tore  Joh.  Gottl.  Schneider,  eloquent,  et  phil- 
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olog.  professor.  Lipsice,  impensis  offictnce 
libraries  Weidmannice.  MDCCLXXXIX* 
Thus  they  were  musing  at  Leipsic  then,  when 
gusty  Paris  was  brewing  tempests.  The  se- 
ductive Schneider !  How  is  one  to  work  when 
he  offers  one  so  gravely  such  tabulas  in  cere 
of  the  Hippopotamus  ?  There  he  is  in  four 
fair  pictures  in  his  native  state.  First  sur- 
rounded with  the  ibis  and  the  lotus,  the  croco- 
dile up  to  his  ancles  in  flowing  streams,  and 
called  Hippopotamus  Vaticanus,  (let  the  Pro- 
testant reader  note  the  reading)  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  picture  a  stump-tailed  hippo- 
potamus faces  a  ring-straked  crocodile,  and 
growls  morosely  from  a  pig's  snout  :  but  in 
the  centre  he  has  seized  his  crocodile  by  the 
neck,  and  is  shaking  the  Nile  off  him.  Fig- 
ure two  is  an  antique  Sard,  and  in  this  Be- 
hemoth twirls  his  crocodile  around  and  over 
the  waving  lotus.  The  latter,  who  has  a 
serrated  back,  merely  smiles  and  crooks  his 
tail.  Figure  three  is  the  Hippopotamus 
Herculanensis.  He  has  no  crocodile,  but  a 
blunter  nose  and  a  longer  tail,  and  has  lost 
the  teeth  of  his  lower  jaw  from  a  too  unre- 
strained use  of  crocodile,  and  he  has  but 

•  This  and  some  others  was  lent  me  by  kind  and  learned  Pro- 
fessor D'Arcy  Thompson — the  authority! 
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one  ear.  Figure  four  shews  an  aspiring  hip- 
popotamus gazing  upwards,  with  heavily 
watering  mouth.  A  lotus  tree  soars  above 
him,  and  upon  the  broad,  open  flower,  sits  a 
scornful,  serrated-toothed  and  toothsome 
crocodile,  who  waves  a  pike-like  tale.  This 
is  Hippopotamus  Gorii,  a  most  liquorish 
feeder  but  alas  !  he  has  lost  all  his  fangs,  and 
is  like  a  septuagenarian  lusting  after  nuts. 
His  motto,  no  doubt,  is  Ventribus  antiquis 
stat  res  Romano,  cibisque. 

Let  us  not  be  ungrateful  to  our  Latin 
masters.  Perhaps  Ennius'  Hedyphagetica 
may  yet  be  found  and  give  us  some  better 
treatment  of  fishes  than  as  mere  sweet  vict- 
uals. Or  Quintus  Fabius  Pictor's  history, 
or  Marcellus  Sidetes,  or  Publius  Nigidius 
Figulus,  or  Trogus  Pompeius  the  Gaul,  or 
Marcus  Terentius  Varro,  or  Trebius  Niger, 
any  of  whom  maybe  more  than  gobblers. 
But  while  waiting  for  them,  let  us  rejoice 
that  the  Empire  ruled  men  by  a  scientific 
recognition  and  use  of  the  epigastrium  and 
the  pylorus,  (pascere  devictos,  atque  enecare 
superbos  does  not  the  poet  say,  was  their 
method  ? )  It  is  better  that  we  should  be 
ruled  by  means  of  any  of  our  organs  rather 
than  not  be  ruled  at  all,  and,  indeed,  we 
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shall  never  compass  the  final  rout  of  the 
spooks  of  dead  Caesars  until  we  supersede 
them  by  victuals  as  aptly  used,  diligence  as 
patiently  applied,  and  larger  ideas.  Alas ! 
in  our  day  they,  and  not  the  "  Citizens  of 
Athens,"  rule  the  present  from  the  past. 
On  all  this  world  of  men  inherits  their  seal 
is  set.  But  they  never  invented  or  used  fly- 
fishing, which  ^Elian  says  the  Macedonians 
knew  about,  and  even  the  least  instructed 
reader  may  naturally  infer  from  this  fact 
that  Alexander  the  Great  came  from  Mace- 
don. 

This  important  passage  was  pointed  out 
to  me  by  Professor  D'Arcy  Thompson  of 
Dundee,  whose  kindness  to  enquiring  stran- 
gers is  as  great  as  his  services  to  knowledge. 
Surely  there  must  have  been  originally  a 
postscript  in  one  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  asking  for  a  few  of  the  flies 
used  upon  their  river,  unless  St.  Paul  already 
kept  specimens  in  his  books  and  parch- 
ments ? 

"  There  is  a  Macedonian  way  of  taking  fish 
that  I  know  by  hearsay,  and  this  is  it.  Be- 
tween Beraea  and  Thessalonica  there  flows 
a  river,  Astraeus  by  name,  and  there  are  in 
it  fishes  of  a  spotted  colour  ;  but  by  what 
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name  the  people  of  those  parts  call  them  it 
is  better  to  ask  Macedonians.  At  any  rate 
these  fish  live  upon  the  native  flies,  which 
fall  into  the  river  and  are  like  no  flies  of  any 
other  part :  one  would  neither  call  them 
wasp-like  in  appearance,  nor  would  one  reply 
to  a  question  that  this  creature  is  formed  like 
what  we  call  the  bumble  bees,  nor  yet  like 
the  honey  bees  themselves.  It  has  really 
the  proper  fashion  of  each  of  the  above.  In 
audacity  it  is  like  a  fly,  in  size  it  might  be 
called  a  bumble  bee,  in  colour  it  rivals  the 
wasp,  and  it  buzzes  like  the  honey  bees. 
All  common  creatures  of  this  sort  are  called 
horse  tails.  These  pitch  upon  the  stream  to 
seek  the  food  they  affect,  but  cannot  help 
being  seen  by  the  fish  which  swim  under- 
neath. So  whenever  one  of  them  sees  the 
fly  floating,  he  comes  softly,  swimming  under 
the  water,  fearful  of  disturbing  the  surface 
and  so  scaring  away  his  game.  Then  he 
comes  near  the  shady  side  of  the  fly,  gapes 
and  sucks  him  in,  just  like  a  wolf  snatching 
a  sheep  from  the  fold,  or  an  eagle  a  goose 
from  the  yard.  This  done,  he  disappears 
beneath  the  ripple.  The  fishermen  under- 
stand these  manoeuvres,  but  they  do  not 
make  any  use  of  these  flies  for  a  bait  for  the 
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fish  ;  for  if  the  human  hand  lays  hold  of 
them  they  lose  their  natural  colour,  their 
wings  fray  and  they  become  uneatable  to 
the  fish.  So  for  this  reason  they  make  no 
use  of  them,  disliking  them  because  their 
nature  forbids  their  capture.  So  with  angling 
craft  they  outwit  the  fish,  devising  a  sort  of 
lure  against  them.  They  lap  a  lock  of 
reddish  wool  round  the  hook,  and  to  the 
wool  two  cock's  feathers,  which  grow  under 
the  wattles,  and  are  like  beeswax  in  colour. 
The  rod  is  from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  and  the 
horsehair  line  has  the  same  length.  They 
lower  the  lure.  The  fish  is  attracted  by  the 
colour  and  is  stung  to  the  attack.  So  lovely 
a  sight  makes  them  expect  a  wonderful  treat, 
yet  when  he  opens  his  jaws  and  dashes  upon 
the  hook,  he  comes  off  with  a  sorry  enter- 
tainment and  is  basketted."  -^Elian,  On 
Animals,  xv,  1. 

The  Romans,  however,  did  crown  Oppian, 
and  the  reader  must  taste  Oppian,  unless  he 
baffles  his  better  self  by  skipping.  But  the 
extracts,  even  in  the  antique  of  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Diaper,  lose  some  of  their  savour 
without  the  hand-made  paper,  and  the  deli- 
cately tooled  morocco  of  the  1722  Oxford 
Edition. 
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DID  THEY  REALLY  CATCH  EELS  LIKE 
THIS?  (iv.  559). 

With  ludicrous  device  in  slimy  Bays 

Some  Boy  the  silver-volum'd  Eel  betrays. 

A  Sheep-gut's  humid  Length  his  Hand  protends, 

Below  the  perforated  Line  descends. 

The  Fish  sucks  down  the  Bait  with  rav'nous  Joy, 

And  gives  the  tugging  Signal  to  the  Boy. 

To  th'  opposite  Extream  his  Lips  adjoyn, 

And  fill  with  crowded  Air,  the  rounding  Line 

Swoln  with  the  springy  Blast  the  Entrail  strains. 

And  binds  the  Captive's  throat  with  airy  Chains, 

Th'  imprisoned  Winds  his  straiten'd  Jaws  dilate 

And  fill  his  heaving  Breast  with  bloated  Fate. 

Panting,  he  rolls  and  struggles  all  in  vain, 

A  floating  Captive  to  the  youthful  Swain. 

As  through  a  Tube  immerst  the  Liquors  glide, 

To  rescue  Nature  from  the  dreaded  Void. 

And  kindly  to  the  distant  Drinker  rear 

Their  Streams  obsequious  to  th'  exhausted  Air. 

Thus  mounts  the  captive  Eel  in  airy  Death, 

Drawn  by  the  wily  Boy's  compulsive  Breath.* 

Perhaps  the  reader  might  like  to  compare 
the  original. 

Kat  /nev  TIS  Xi/xeve(rcri  Trap'  d/cAvo-rotore 
ayprjv  ey^eXvwv  Tc^v^o-aro  xovpos 
OvTcpov  oios  €\a>v  Trepiyu^/ccTov  r]K€  Kaff  vS<ap 
e/craStov,  BoXixfjcrw  dAiy/aov  op/najcriv. 
rj  8*  «ri8ou(r'  €Tropovcre  /cat  «r7ra<r6  rrjv  Se 
eyvoj,  Kai  [JLrj\fiov  a<f>ap  Kvpraxrev  avrfj-j) 
ey/carov  e/wrveiW  '  TO  8'  dvcVrarai  acr^/xari 
oiSaXeov,  TrX^cre  Se  Tiraivd/icvov  (rr6fj.a 
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fyxc'Avot  '  TTVOVQ  SJ  irtpi<rr(v€T(u  p.oytowra 
avSpofjitrj,  Sc'ScTai  8t  »cai  lffi€vrj  irtp  dAv£ai, 
euroVcev  oi&uVovcra  xai  do^eroi'  a<rOfta.ivowra 
v\f/6<r  avawXtixrjj  teal  vif  dypevn/pt  ye'vT/rou. 

'£29  8*  OTC  TIS  TT\€IOV  7TCtp«ij/£CyO?  >'l}J.<t>l<j>OpT]O<; 

av\ov  c^wv  ^pcio-ev  viro  (rro/xo  <ftvanjrrjpa 

8"  av  cpvci  /xe'^vos  TTOTOI'  c/xiroAti/  c 
dxpordrots  '  TO  8*  dcarpc'^ct  av 
aty*  cyj(eXu«s  Trvot^s  VTTO  KVfJM.ivowrat 

SoXiOlO  TTOTl  (TTOfJUl  <t>VO~IJTTJpOS. 


Sometimes  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  why 
the  Romans  crowned  old  Oppian.  Surely 
he  had  the  key  to  their  hearts  !  (iii  257). 

"  Hunger  thou  in-bred    Fiend,   whose  stern   Com- 

mands 

Nor  Brutes,  nor  lordly  Man  himself  withstands, 
Extortioner,  to  All  alike  unkind, 
Slave  to  the  Sense,  but  Rebel  to  the  Mind  ; 
All  Appetites  to  thee,  all  Passions  yield, 
And  reason  quits  the  scarce  disputed  Field, 
Her  Throne  usurp'd,  Companions  of  thy  State, 
Stinging  Disgrace,  and  vengeful  Ate  wait, 
Thy  power  the  winged  Songster's  Flight  o'ertakes, 
And  drives  the  Lion  roaring  thro'  the  Brakes, 
Pursues  the  Serpent  thro'  the  mazy  Way, 
And  o'er  the  Reptile  World  asserts  the  Sway. 
But  when  thou  div'st  to  liquid  Worlds  below, 
The  Sea-born  kinds  thy  fiercest  Fury  know, 
Here  various  Deaths  thy  fierce  Emotions  wait  : 
On  Earth  thou  triflest,  but  in  Seas  art  Fate." 

Oppian  is  thus,  as  may  be  seen  by  these 
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two  extracts,  a  practical  man  and  a  moralist. 
In  both  these  characters  he  should  be  dear 
to  us  English.  But  he  is  also  a  retailer  of 
romance,  and  one  learns,  not  without  shrink- 
ing, of  the  depraved  appetites  of  fish.  The 
Wrasse  gives  way  to  shocking  paroxysms  of 
jealousy.  The  Preke*  has  an  olive  habit, 
and  will  hug  any  part  of  Athene's  tree  with 
amorous  dementia.  But  the  Sargof  is  not 
contented  with  a  vegetable  love.  (iv.  388). 

"  The  Sargo  scorns  the  natural  Embrace, 
Admires  the  Goat,  and  courts  the  bearded  Race, 
The  scented  Females  of  the  Mountain  craves, 
Himself  a  Native  of  th'  inconstant  Waves. 
Strange  that  the  Hills  and  briny  Seas  should  share 
A  lover  in  a  kind,  consenting  Pair  !  " 

When  the  goats  come  to  bathe  in  the  dog- 
days,  the  Sargo  plies  his  suit  and  follows  his 
hirsute  love  to  the  very  brink  of  the  sea, 
and  leaves  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
Thus  Oppian  muses,  not  without  satire  : 

"  Unhappy  Lovers !     You  too  soon  will  find 
Your  Pleasures  insincere,  your  Goats  unkind." 

The  fisher,  dressed  as  a  nanny,  with  a  rod 

[*I  am  as  uncertain  as  to  the  Preke,  as  Mr.  Micawber  was  about 
the  gowans,  and  the  pulling  of  them]. 

[\Diplodus  Vulgaris\. 
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and  goat's  feet  baits,  catches  the  unnatural 
rascal. 

If  space  allowed  much  might  be  added  to 
this,  particularly  the  account  of  the  Dolphin 
in  book  V,  and  why  it  is  an  unforgiven  sin 
to  kill  one. 
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CHAP.  VII— e^  Charge  of  Tike. 

IT  is  a  mournful  fact  that  the  Pike,  who 
will  devour  most  other  fishes  in  the 
water,  will,  unless  he  is  restrained, 
devour  them  in  the  hearts  of  anglers. 
Salmon,  of  course,  are  still  more  voracious, 
but  salmon  should  be  kept  out  of  the  mind 
if  a  common  man  wishes  to  angle  with  con- 
tent. They  are  hall  marked  for  the  mighty, 
and  need  not  disturb  the  calm  of  the  weekly 
sabbatical  angler.  He  is  content  to  see 
them  mongered,  and  on  state  occasions  to 
poise  fragments  upon  his  fork — Salmon  of 
course — but  we  forget  about  them,  as  of 
Mahseer,  Tarpon,  Sturgeon,  and  other  rari- 
ties. But  Pike — they  are  not  so  easily 
banished.  One  meets  them  in  the  roach 
holes.  It  is  thanks  to  them  that  the  dace 
play  in  the  shallows.  It  is  their  doing  that 
perches  are  so  punctilious,  so  insistent  upon 
being  recognised  at  home  and  ashore. 

Who  taught  the  rest  to  be  so  coy  ?  Who 
trained  them  from  fryhood  to  clean  run 
maturity  to  guard  their  interests  so  sed- 
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ulously  ?  Who  keeps  them  from  feeding 
upon  the  likely  days  ?  Who  plays  the  Mal- 
thus  and  keeps  down  the  population  with 
sharp-toothed  arguments  ?  Who  is  respon- 
sible for  snapping  many  a  thread  of  hope, 
and  of  silkworm  gut  ?  Whose  green  gleam 
awakens  the  hope  of  the  neophyte  with  a 
worm  and  keeps  him  rapturous  and  light  for 
long  unprofitable  hours  ?  Who  forces  the 
banksman  to  troll,  and  to  spin  in  spite  of 
himself?  Who  makes  gudgeon  catching 
tame  ?  Who,  in  a  word,  rules  the  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  the  anglers  in  these  ?  It  is 
the  deputy  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Acting 
Magistrate,  the  man  and  fish  compeller,  the 
Pike.  You  may  ignore  him  for  a  time,  but 
sooner  or  later  your  rod  will  stiffen,  your 
line  thicken,  and  you  will  think  of  the  lesser 
peoples  but  as  flunkies  or  heralds,  or  at  the 
best  as  introductory  friends  to  the  great 
man.  For  his  sake  you  will  be  loaded  up 
unmurmuringly  like  a  Commissariat  camel, 
or  a  Breton  ass.  You  will  forget  your  se- 
dentary habits  and  develope  calf  and  thigh 
muscles.  You  will  study  the  unlit  muddy 
treatises  of  hack  tipsters  and  thumb  the  cata- 
logues of  deceitful  vendors.  Tyrant !  whom 
I  serve  with  scarcely  a  murmur.  I  buy  thy 
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flesh  at  a  shilling  a  pound,  as  it  might  be 
salmon,  but  yet  how  cheap  it  is,  for  health 
and  joy  are  given  in.  The  smiles  of  nymphs, 
the  flash  of  the  water,  and  the  nodding  of 
the  rushes,  the  uproarious  appetite  which 
laughs  at  the  flourish  of  small  sandwiches, 
all  these  are  added  to  the  bargain  :  such 
slavery  is  delicious  to  me.  I  wallow  in  it. 
Like  the  tame  elephant,  I  would  fain  labour 
to  enslave  my  yet  free  relatives. 

Imprimis,  the  Pike  fisher  is — by  a  strange 
paradox — the  real  friend  of  the  finny  tribes. 
It  is  true  he  is  inclined  to  sacrifice  some,  not 
without  piteous  unhappiness.  But  these 
some  are  the  martyrs  of  their  race,  and  could 
they  choose,  with  fulness  of  knowledge,  would 
assuredly  rather  die  to  save  their  kind  from 
the  maw  which  receives  them.  Alas  !  they 
cannot  know,  they  only  feel  :  and  become 
martyrs  without  the  crown,  that  is  if  here 
and  now  is  all  their  spell,  which  is  by  no 
means  certain.  The  poor  silvery  thing, 
carrying  an  armour  of  hooks  round  and 
round,  with  that  pathetic  flap,  until  there 
dances  before  his  frightened  eyes  a  grim, 
malicious  strenuous  death,  one  wishes  that 
he  might  just  know  how  his  death  ends  death 
for  so  many  of  his  kind,  before  the  great 
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jaws  crash  upon  his  sore  back  and  release 
him.  It  would  turn  that  inscrutable  perse- 
cuting Providence  upon  the  bank,  into  a  very 
angel  of  light,  to  be  loved  and  worshipped 
far  above  the  unangling,  peevish  humanitar- 
ian. It  pleases  me  to  reflect  that,  when  all 
is  known,  my  Aunt  Susan  would  receive  the 
hearty  malediction  of  the  poor  little  gudgeon, 
whom  she  affects  to  pity  and  defend  ;  while 
we,  who  use  him  so  brutally  as  it  seems, 
would  be  the  first  to  be  honoured,  if  his 
muteness  ever  developed  into  speech  in 
some  far-off  world. 

Still,  for  sheer  deliciousness,  unshaded  by 
that  pathetic  problem  of  pain,  spinning  must 
take  the  first  place.  The  moment  when  the 
weeds  rot  off,  or  are  cut  off  and  flooded 
away  to  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  golden  mo- 
ments of  the  year.  Thence,  until  the  fence 
months  begin,  and  the  fresh  weeds  beggar 
the  spinner  of  his  spoon  baits,  there  is  a 
world  of  delight  to  be  had,  like  most  other 
delights,  at  intervals  and  in  patches.  Spin- 
ning is  not  to  be  done  every  day.  It  re- 
quires wind,  and  a  certain  shade  of  water, 
not  that  of  gin,  not  of  bitter  beer,  but,  if 
possible,  of  an  outworn  green,  or  a  faded 
peacock  blue.  Then  it  requires  chosen 
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places,  an  open  stretch,  and  a  fairly  skilful 
hand,  a  long  line,  and  a  steady  nerve. 
Given  all  these  requisites,  there  are  few 
sports  so  fascinating.  As  usual,  the  poets 
are  to  be  trusted  and,  that  great  genius  Anon 
— him,  I  mean,  who  invented  so  much  about 
us  that  is  admirable — has,  not  unhappily, 
voiced  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  in  lines  not 
yet  set  to  an  equal  helpmeet  in  music. 

A  SPINNING  SONG. 

O  the  hungry  day  in  March 
With  the  roses  on  the  larch  ! 

There  are  plum  buds  on  the  alder,  and  the  black  upon 
the  ash. 

With  the  river- water  green 
You  are  neither  heard  nor  seen, 

For  the  wind  is  netting  meshes  and  the  ripples  gently 
splash. 

How  the  rushes  hiss  and  rattle, 
And  the  little  catkins  prattle  ! 

There  are  white  horse  foals  a-prancing,  just  beyond  at 
Bullimore, 

Those  great  pipes  of  waterlilies 
Seem  to  hear  the  stamping  fillies, 
They  unsheathe  their  sweet  green  scimitars,  and  lift 
them  up  for  war. 

Down  the  wind  with  rod  and  traces 

To  the  changeless  changing  places, 

With  a  pocket  full  of  spinners,  and  a  little  net  and  bag  ; 
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Just  a  whisper  on  the  margent, 
"  My  device  is  gules  and  argent. 
Yes!  and  I  will  follow  softly  with  the  spinner  that 
can  wag." 

So  we  cast  afar  and  follow 

Where  the  banks  are  clear  and  hollow — 
Ha !  already  ?  see  the  rascal  is  curvetting  to  the  snag. 

See,  he  shakes  his  angry  head. 

Now  he's  sulky.     Now  he's  led, 
Quick !  the  net  below  his  tail  and  he  tumbles  in  the 
bag. 

So  the  dappled  sunbeams  quiver 

In  the  woods  below  the  river, 

So  the  dark  weed  sways  and  stretches  like  the  shadow 
on  his  back. 

Who  can  dare  him  ?  or  discern  him 

In  his  secret  lair  ?  or  turn  him 
In  the  war  dance  of  his  hunger,  when   his  rows  of 

lancets  crack  ? 

There  is  not  very  much  science,  perhaps, 
in  spinning  for  Pike,  not  more  than  an 
ordinary  man  can  learn  in  a  couple  of  sea- 
sons. The  casting  is  the  principal  thing,  and 
that  comes  only  by  practice.  The  rest  is 
just  a  matter  of  outfit.  You  want  a  twelve- 
foot  lissom  rod,  a  good  silken  plaited  line, 
and  a  large  reel,  a  landing  net,  some  gimp 
traces  and  spinners.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  Pike  do  not  fight  very  hard.  A  rush,  a 
plunge,  two  or  three  leaps,  especially  if  the 
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water  is  shallow,  and  the  bully  turns  sulky 
and  comes  to  the  surface  with  a  few  flaps  of 
protest,  and  then  gives  himself  up  to  his  fate. 
The  labouring  men,  when  they  find  a  large 
fish  in  low  water,  simply  hunt  him  about 
with  sticks  until  he  sulks,  and  then  pass  a 
noose  over  him,  and  hoist  him  out.  But 
while  he  fights,  say  for  a  quarter-of-an-hour, 
he  certainly  fights  to  win  :  and  if  a  big  jerk 
can  set  him  free,  he  will  try  to  obtain  it. 

When  there  are  weeds  about,  from  June 
till  October,  and  on  other  days  when  there 
is  no  wind  and  the  water  is  clear,  trolling, 
or  live  baiting,  is  one's  substitute  for  the  hap- 
pier game.  The  latter  is  more  successful, 
but  one  has  to  play  a  mulish  part,  to  carry 
bulky  fardels,  and  to  be  impassive  and  even 
distant.  The  rod  is  best  laid  upon  the  bank, 
and  the  fisherman  retires  out  of  sight.  The 
poor  little  victim  dace,  or,  failing  dace,  gud- 
deon  or  roach,  drags  round  the  large  float 
until  it  disappears  with  a  quiet,  but  deter- 
mined plunge.  Then  you  either  wait  re- 
strainedly,  or  strike  quickly  according  as 
your  tackle  is  snap  or  gorge.  Impatient 
moderns  prefer  the  former,  but  your  old 
fashioned  rustic-bred  angler  the  latter.  Each 
method  has  a  charm  of  its  own. 
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Snap  tackle  is,  nowadays,  a  formidable 
armament.  The  double  triangles  are  the 
only  sort  worth  buying.  A  small  hook  is 
stuck  into  the  top  corner  of  the  gill,  and  its 
two  larger  cooperators  hang  over  the  victim's 
cheek,  another  is  placed  in  the  back  fin,  and 
its  two  companions  dangle  over  the  back. 
The  pike  seems  to  aim  at  the  centre  of 
the  back  in  order  to  numb  his  prey  by  his 
first  bite.  With  good  snap  tackle  the  odds 
are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  angler,  pro- 
vided that  the  pike  will  bite.  He  will 
assuredly,  even  if  he  has  lately  fed,  for  it 
annoys  him  even  to  see  a  fish  in  dis- 
comfort or  weakness.  He  regards  it  as  a 
high  moral  duty  to  clear  off  any  such,  if  it 
can  be  done  without  too  great  an  effort. 
Indeed  he  is  rightly  called  a  water-tiger,  for 
the  tiger  obeys  a  similar  law.  You  might 
think  that  a  tiger  would  leap  with  a  roar 
and  an  immense  bound  upon  his  prey,  but 
that  is  not  his  method.  He  stretches  him- 
self, yawns,  and  glides  out  of  his  bush  in 
front  of  the  beast  he  means  to  kill.  Before 
the  pause  of  surprise  can  be  exchanged  for 
action,  he  has  lifted  his  paw,  and  tapped  the 
cheek  of  the  ox  or  deer,  and  it  falls  with 
broken  neck  and  unbroken  skin  at  his  feet. 
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There  is  something  so  deliberate  and  busi- 
ness-like about  it,  that  it  awes  one  more 
than  a  more  melodramatic  and  strenuous 
method  would  do.  The  pike,  too,  gives  a 
flick  with  his  tail,  and  lo !  he  is  in  front  of 
his  prey.  He  seems  to  lurch  from  side  to 
side,  and  gnash  upon  him  with  deliberate, 
but  unhesitating,  concentrated  malice. 
There  is  a  cool,  hard  stab,  an  intellectual, 
determined,  unmerciful  strength  put  forth, 
which  seems  to  us  altogether  devilish  in  its 
power  and  murderousness.  Still  we  must 
not  misread  the  book  of  nature,  for  it  is  well 
such  deeds  should  be  done  swiftly,  and  with 
mastery.  A  bungling  rend  would  be  un- 
speakably more  horrible. 

When  he  has  gripped  his  prey  the  pike 
turns  back  to  his  den,  with  the  same  easy 
motion,  unless  the  hooks  have  pricked  him. 
Then  he  may  turn  flurried  or  nervous,  but  it 
is  not  until  he  feels  the  command  of  the 
line  that  he  really  gets  alarmed.  Then 
sometimes  indeed  he  splashes  about,  but 
more  often  he  runs  for  the  weeds,  a  snag,  a 
stout  root,  or  other  protective  power,  and 
his  compeller  has  to  turn  him.  If  you  know 
the  place  of  course  that  goes  without  saying, 
but  if  you  do  not  know  it,  depend  upon  it 
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that  the  pike  does,  and  must  be  thwarted  of 
his  will  by  faith.  When  you  have  turned 
his  first  big  rush,  you  keep  him  ambling  up 
and  down,  until  he  wearies  of  such  sentinel 
duty,  and  his  plunges  grow  weaker,  and  you 
can  reel  him  up.  You  hit  him  on  the  head, 
and  extract  the  hooks  with  a  disgorger, 
keeping  your  fingers  carefully  outside  the 
great  jaws.  It  is  strange  how  hard  he  can  bite. 
A  half-dead  two-pounder  will  take  your 
finger  to  the  bone.  Two  pounds  more  and 
you  will  be  a  finger  the  less.  A  six-pounder 
will  amputate  two  of  such,  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  a  twenty-pounder  is  surgeon 
enough  to  excise  whatever  you  may  have 
to  lose,  if  his  position  be  but  favourable. 
The  thump  on  the  head,  too,  merely  stuns 
him  for  a  quarter-of-an-hour,  and  by  no 
means  hastens  his  end.  On  the  contrary,  it 
prolongs  his  life,  for  he  lies  for  a  time  quiet, 
with  closed  gill-covers,  and  if  those  who 
neither  know  nor  fear  him,  handle  him  in- 
cautiously, he  graduates  them  swiftly  and 
leaves  them  masters  both  of  fear  and  know- 
ledge for  the  future. 

A  seemingly  better  form  of  snap  tackle  is 
the  girth  snap.  The  bait  wears  a  brace  of 
triangles,  as  an  ass  wears  his  pannier,  but  a 
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single  hook  is  caught  in  the  back  fin.  The 
girth  prevents  the  gear  from  breaking  loose, 
at  the  cast  :  and  the  enemy  has  also  a  choice 
of  seven  hooks,  which  the  Rabbins  tell  us  is 
the  perfect  number,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  obtain  a  blessing.  Besides  this, 
we  know  that  the  fewer  pricks  given  to  the 
bait  the  better  both  for  mercy,  and  business. 
Was  it  not  the  Iron  Duke  who  tried  to 
bind  on  the  bait  with  elastic  bands  ?  Out 
of  humble  imitation  of  him  I  have  lost 
many  valuable  and  rare  dace,  until  his 
memory  becomes  odious  to  me.  I  have 
even,  at  times,  welcomed  Heine's  views 
of  his  buckram  character,  and  haphazard 
attainments.  Let  not  the  less  precise  reader 
aim  at  being  a  Wellington.  We  cannot  all 
bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses  :  and  our  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras  would  be  punctured  as  readily 
as  if  they  were  pneumatic  tyres. 

But  to  return  to  our  pike.  He  is  the  only 
fish  who  is  capable  of  Gothic  romance. 
He  loves.  He  is  constant.  He  lives  with 
one  wife,  not  only  in  the  springtime,  when  a 
young  Jack's  fancy  lightly  turns  upon 
thoughts  of  love,  but  daily  throughout  the 
year.  Like  the  Provengal  troubadours  the 
lover  seems  to  desire  a  great  lady.  He  is 
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but  a  page  himself.  Madame  is  of  a  lordlier, 
larger  build.  When  you  take  the  happy 
lovers,  one  outscales  the  other  often  by 
many  pounds.  The  lesser  is  Corydon,  the 
lumpier  Phyllis.  Can  it  be  that  the  ideals 
of  Girton  are  realized  in  this  watery  world, 
and  that  woman  will  only  marry  when 
she  may  command  ?  Will  she  only  love 
those  who  may  be  obliged  to  obey,  who  can 
at  a  pinch  be  even  devoured  ?  She  treats 
her  swain  with  a  careless  indifference,  too. 
She  chooses  the  home.  She  leads  him  up 
dykes  and  ever  narrowing  gullies,  where  it  is 
even  wonderful  that  so  large  a  lady  should 
dare  to  go.  He  has  to  follow  at  all  risks,  and 
the  pickerels  often  find  themselves  cut  off 
from  the  main  stream  because  of  her  rash  de- 
cisiveness. He  is  but  a  moon  to  her  majesty, 
just  Mrs.  So-and-So's  husband,  her  junior  and 
her  inferior.  What  do  the  large  males  do  for 
wives  ?  They  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  morose 
bachelors,  solitary,  disillusioned,  misogynist 
and  chaste.  My  cousin  Hilda,  infected  with 
some  slight  smattering  of  metempsychosis, 
thinks  that  it  is  a  merciful  deliverance  for 
these  sad  bulky  bachelors  to  be  caught  and 
freed  from  this  Amazonian  world  of  theirs. 
The  large  and  triumphant  ladies,  she  con- 
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siders,  deserve  to  be  caught  away  from  their 
upstart  position,  and  so  we  keep  happy 
festival,  when  either  of  them  comes  into  our 
baskets.  The  poor  husband  too,  one  can 
but  suppose,  is  liable  to  divorce,  if  he  grows 
too  fast.  The  lady  will  exchange  him  for  a 
smaller  one,  if  he  does  not  limit  himself  in 
meats.  She  demands  absolute  fidelity,  but 
supplies  only  that  which  is  relative.  In  all 
these  matters,  we  might  easily  see  that  some 
of  our  advanced  women  could  be  trans- 
formed into  pike  in  their  next  incarnation 
without  very  much  spiritual  dislocation. 

In  June  the  pike  is  coy.  The  bashfulness 
which  with  us  precedes  matrimony,  with 
them  follows  that  estate.  The  matches  per- 
haps upon  the  terms  indicated  are  not  exactly 
happy.  The  ditch  water  must  be  a  poor  and 
unhealthy  tipple.  Languor  invades  them. 
They  are  lank  and  squeamish.  A  ramping 
dace  is  small  temptation.  The  spinner  has 
no  more  attraction  than  the  spinster.  It  is  a 
month  of  despondent  and  morbid  moods. 
Perhaps  a  diet  of  juicy  water  babies,  a 
change  of  stream,  a  few  weeks  in  swifter 
waters,  under  aerating  weeds,  is  required  to 
give  them  tone  and  hope  once  more.  Their 
lives  grow  happier  as  the  harvests  ripen,  and 
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about  the  end  of  August  they  have  more 
Han  de  I'dme.  Still  one  must  live,  even  if 
one  is  melancholic  and  cynical,  and  a  luscious 
frog,  or  roachlet,  is  sweet  to  clean  jaws,  even 
if  one  takes  it  with  the  don't-care-if-I-do 
nonchalance  of  the  earthly  millionaire. 

The  frog  is  tied  on  with  silk,  head  down- 
wards and  he  swims  away  from  the  rod 
which  shepherds  him.  Some  people  will 
use  him  more  than  once.  But  this  is  hardly 
honourable.  When  a  live  bait  has  done  his 
best,  has  endured  risks,  and  made  sacrifices, 
it  is  but  fair  play  to  release  him.  The 
honourable  angler  is  grateful,  not  only  to 
his  riparian  hosts,  but  to  his  mute  helpmates. 
He  thanks  them,  by  acknowledging  that 
they  have  earned  their  liberties,  when  their 
service  is  over  and  it  is  some  consolation 
to  unsuccess  to  set  free  the  minnow  and 
watch  the  frisk  of  intelligence  with  which  he 
scampers  away.  He  at  least  has  no  doubt 
that  life  is  worth  living,  and  as  you  follow 
him  with  your  eye  you  can  shoulder  your 
pack  and  mutter 

"  Teach  me  half  the  gladness  that  thy  soul   must 
know." 

Large  pike  in  open  waters  are,  of  course, 
large  because  they  are  very  well  educated 
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in  wariness.  Folk  say  that  such  will  take  a 
duckling,  a  dead  chick  or  sparrow,  a  mouse, 
or  a  champagne  cork  covered  with  the  skin 
of  a  calf  tail,  and  tricked  out  with  a  boot- 
lace tail  and  buttons  for  eyes.  A  more 
certain  fact  is  that  none  of  these  things,  nor 
any  others  that  the  wit  of  man  will  devise, 
ensure  a  run.  A  man  of  a  cautious  and 
sanguine  temperament,  who  goes  often,  and 
tries  many  things,  is  more  likely  to  catch  a 
monster  and  to  have  some  temporary  glory 
in  the  local  press  than  one  who  visits  the 
streams  but  seldom  and  then  has  but  few 
tricks.  But  you  never  know.  There  is  a 
fable  of  the  fox  and  the  cat.  The  ways  of 
Nature  are  not  for  mere  man  to  bet  about. 
Let  him  take  success  with  gentleness  and 
abate  swearing  at  his  failures.  He  may  be  a 
little  cast  down  at  the  end  of  the  day  and 
say,  as  he  looks  at  his  lank  bag,  with  the 
dejected  Shelley,  "  How  sweet  did  any 
heart  now  share  in  its  emotion."  But  yet, 
let  him  turn  further,  and  he  will  soon  be 
consoled  : 

"  And  in  the  warm  hedge  grew  lush  eglantine, 
Green  cowbind  and  the  moonlight-coloured  May, 
****** 

And  nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge  " 
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Perfect  epithet ! 

"  There  grew  broad  flag  flowers,  purple  prank t  with 

white, 

And  starry  river  buds  among  the  sedge, 
And  floating  water-lilies,  broad  and  bright, 
Which  lit  the  oak  that  overhung  the  hedge 
With  moonlight  beams  of  their  own  watery  light ; 
And  bulrushes,  and  reeds  of  such  deep  green 
As  soothed  the  dazzled  eye  with  sober  sheen."* 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  says  the  impa- 
tient angler,  "  but  after  I  have  spent  so  much 
time  and  money."  There  he  is  wrong.  He 
ought  to  spend  the  time.  It  will  keep  him 
from  business,  and  so  is  well  spent  :  but  not 
much  money.  Instead  of  that  noble  guinea 
greenheart,  with  appendices,  and  all  to 
match,  he  ought  to  have  bought  a  stout 
bamboo  for  a  shilling.  They  are  common 
enough,  being  used  to  pack  cargoes  in  ship's 
holds.  On  to  this  he  should  have  whipped 
about  a  dozen  snake  rings,  with  fine  waxed 
twine,  for  which  fourpence  is  outlay  enough. 
The  top  should  have  a  movable  ring,  wired 
on  with  copper  whipping  and  the  smaller 
end  of  the  rod  should  be  judiciously  strength- 
ened also.  A  couple  of  stout  rubber  rings 
will  hold  on  the  reel  and  a  piece  of  lead 

»  The  Question. 
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must  be  inserted  in  the  butt,  in  order  to 
balance  the  whole  rod  to  his  hand.  A  few 
bits  of  sealing  wax  dissolved  in  spirit  will 
protect  the  dressings,  and  with  a  little  care 
and  wit  the  man  may  have  a  fine  rod,  joyful 
to  carry  and  obedient  to  his  wishes  for  half- 
a-crown.  The  reel  perhaps  had  better  cost 
him  thrice  that  sum,  and  the  line  must  also 
be  a  good  one,  for  it  is  not  made  for  child's 
play.  The  float,  trace,  landing  net  and  bait 
hooks,  must  meet  local  needs,  but,  on  the 
whole,  thirty  shillings  ought  to  be  expendi- 
ture enough  to  catch  sixty  jack  and  pike,  or 
even  twice  that  number. 

The  pike  is  said  to  eat  twice  his  weight  of 
food  every  week  :  and  allowing  that  the 
frogs,  snails,  worms,  rats,  birds,  and  other 
small  deer,  form  half  his  rations,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  suppose  that  he  eats  his  own 
weight  of  fish  every  seven  days.  A  ten- 
pounder  thus  demolishes  520  pounds  of  fish 
in  the  year  ;  and  the  great  monsters  of  the 
record  would  do  away  with  a  ton  at  the  least. 
Few  things  give  one  such  a  sense  of  the 
abundance  with  which  the  waters  bring 
forth,  as  to  discover  that  at  least  a  pair  of 
jack  are  to  be  found  in  every  decent  pool  and 
bend,  in  the  pikey  streams.  If  you  take 
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them,  their  places  are  not  vacant  for  long. 
Just  as  the  city  man  is  zealous  to  find  an 
eligible  site  on  the  Surrey  side  of  London  ; 
just  as  the  moment  death,  or  bankruptcy  or 
the  police,  cause  him  to  leave  his  desirable 
mansion,  it  is  snapt  up  by  a  rival  ravager,  so 
the  pike  family  take  one  another's  tenancies 
with  zeal  and  swiftness.  How  do  they  know 
that  there  is  a  vacant  pool,  or  an  unoccupied 
lair  at  the  commanding  corner  ?  It  is  a 
great  mystery,  but  we  may  partly  guess  that 
the  advertising  agents  are  the  quarry  them- 
selves. Old  so-and-so  is  taken  by  a  spoon 
bait,  and  his  wife  joins  him  in  the  realms 
above.  The  edible  inhabitants  feel  relief. 
They  browse  where  their  masters  once 
digested  their  relatives  and  ancestors.  They 
spread  themselves  down  stream  and  the  next 
pike  notices  that  a  chain  of  banquets  is  let 
down  from  the  higher  pool.  "  Good  heav- 
ens!" they  exclaim,  "Could  this  be,  if  old 
so  and  so  yet  survived  ?  Would  he  have 
allowed  this  foolish  fat  thing  to  drift  down 
to  our  pool  ? "  He  comes  to  see  either  out 
of  curiosity,  or  reason,  or  on  some  hunting 
expedition.  The  former  tenant  is  gone  and 
has  left  his  furniture  and  effects,  his  stock 
and  fowl  yard.  The  door  is  open  and  the 
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new  tenant  stops  to  breakfast,  then  to  dine, 
and  finally  to  take  full  possession.  A  day  is 
often  enough  to  make  the  discovery  known, 
and  in  two  days  the  angler  may  look  for  new 
tenants  by  the  deserted  reed  bed.  Some- 
times a  place  will  be  taken  in  half-an-hour, 
with  the  trout  family  ;  but  then  trouts  are 
a  swiftly  moving  people.  Your  pike  is  a 
heavy  father,  conservative  in  politics,  and 
disinclined  to  move  unless  the  advantages 
are  obvious.  The  trout  is  an  Athenian  :  the 
pike  a  Spartan.  Give  him  a  week  to 
make  sure,  and  you  will  find  that  he  has 
taken  the  place,  which  your  rod  has  made  to 
let.  His  first  shyness  will  have  worn  off  and 
he — though  of  course  one  ought  to  put  the 
word  she  as  the  family  representative — will 
be  prepared  to  do  the  honours  of  the  house, 
as  his  (or  her)  predecessor  did  them. 

Suffice  it  to  say  in  conclusion  that  Master 
Fuller  in  his  Worthies  gives  the  palm  to 
Lincolnshire,  as  the  mother  of  pikes.  If  so 
the  author  desires  the  better  acquaintance  of 
that  blessed  part  and  would  be  willing  to 
accept  any  position  of  leisure  and  emolument 
near  Witham,  the  headquarters  of  pikery,  if 
other  candidates  are  not  to  be  found  ready 
for  such  a  post. 
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CHAP.  VIII — The  Dashing  Dace. 

HOW  seldom  it  is  that  the  hour 
and  the  man  are  found  pre- 
cisely together  in  some  great 
emergency.  The  hour  arrives, 
but  alas  !  the  man  has  gone  for  his  holidays  : 
or  the  man  is  there  but  the  hour  never 
strikes  for  him,  or,  worse,  strikes  when  his 
head  is  grey,  his  nerve  shattered  and  his 
loins  stiff  with  lumbago.  It  is  the  same 
with  pike  fishing.  You  fix  the  date  and  a 
hundred  events  checkmate  your  intentions. 
You  put  off  your  pressing  engagements, 
evade  your  duties,  make  ingenious  excuses 
to  your  friends,  and  then  the  weather  spills 
you,  just  as  you  are  ready  to  start.  Or 
worse  still,  the  local  netsman  who  promised 
you  a  kettle  of  live  bait,  with  protestations 
from  the  bottom  of  his  blue-jersied  heart, 
sends  up  at  the  last  minute  to  tell  you  that 
he  could  find  none,  or  that  they  have  been 
eaten  by  the  cat,  or  have  died  while  he  left 
a  message  (at  the  tavern)  on  his  way  to  your 
tank.  You  have  to  start  your  day  by  catch- 
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ing  for  yourself,  and  there  is  the  rub.  To 
take  a  dace  is  far  harder,  than  to  find  a  pike 
with  him  when  taken.  You  see  the  merry 
fellows  dappling  the  water,  catching  minute 
flies  under  your  very  nose,  but  how  to  get 
one  is  a  problem,  in  summer  when  the  sun 
is  high.  He  flouts  the  humble  worm.  A 
few  gentles  on  the  gravel  will  sometimes 
solicit  him  not  in  vain,  if  you  have  them  and 
are  near  a  place  where  you  can  approach 
him  softly,  but  you  are  unlikely  to  be  near 
such  obliging  waters.  The  artificial  fly  may 
seduce  him  in  the  evening,  but  he  is  hardly 
to  be  taken  in  by  these  ingenious  sophistries 
on  a  bright  summer  day.  Besides  it  is  adding 
to  a  heavy  burden  to  take  a  fly  rod  out,  as 
well  as  a  mule's  burden  of  tackle  and  heavy 
rods.  Gudgeon  will  bite  a  small  brandling 
on  the  bottom,  if  you  can  find  any  gudgeon 
about,  which  you  can  when  you  are  not  in 
need  of  them,  but  gudgeon  have  not  the 
flash  and  flicker  and  romance  of  the  dace. 
Those  lucky  fellows,  who  haunt  the  Thames 
can  set  a  tiny  float  down  stream,  with  a 
brace  of  gentles  six  inches  below  it,  and 
secure  the  tender  bleak  quite  readily.  But 
most  rivers  have  no  such  blessing  and  even 
if  they  had  Dom  Pike  prefers  a  dace,  and 
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the  dace  is  sturdier.  Those  tender  bleak 
die  upon  the  smallest  provocation.  They 
are  but  half  embodied  spirits  anyhow,  just 
faery  things  with  a  thin  covering  of  mortality, 
and  almost  too  poetic  to  carry  an  armoury  of 
grossly  combative  snaps.  The  athletic 
gudgeon  is  too  dark  of  hue  to  be  a  prime 
bait,  but  the  dace  is  designed  to  attract. 
He  spills  the  light  about.  He  is  much  in 
evidence  in  pikeland,  but  his  saucy  swiftness 
secures  him  from  the  mouths  which  water 
after  him,  when  he  is  free.  This  makes  him 
all  the  more  grateful  as  a  bondsman.  If 
only  he  were  as  easy  to  catch,  as  he  is  to 
see,  the  problem  would  soon  be  solved. 

The  best  way  to  take  dace  on  bright  days 
is  by  natural  fly.  It  is  ignominious,  but  you 
had  better  come  down  to  it,  first  as  last.  A 
few  blue-bottles  from  the  window  panes,  or 
house  flies  in  a  tiny  phial,  should  be  set  aside, 
with  providence.  Otherwise  you  will  rush 
over  the  meadows  with  the  landing  net  after 
insects.  Your  temper,  soured  by  failure  and 
the  hot  sun,  will  outrun  your  legs.  You 
rustle  the  hawthorns,  and  tiny  moths  tumble 
out  by  fifties,  but  alas  !  they  pass  through 
your  meshes  with  easy  disdain.  You  catch 
butterflies,  which  the  dace  despise.  Some- 
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times  you  are  on  the  track  of  a  green  drake 
or  a  winged  ant.  Hat  and  hand  at  last 
bring  him  to  book,  but  you  have  flattened 
him,  when  you  get  him.  A  silvery  moth  at 
last  rewards  you,  and  you  float  him  out. 
Dab,  snap,  ripple,  and  the  dace  has  robbed 
you  of  the  fruit  of  twenty  minutes  athletic 
exercise.  Happy,  then,  is  the  man  who  has 
a  store  of  blue-bottles  by  him.  He  seats 
himself  behind  a  tussock  or  a  tree  and  floats 
his  dainty  upon  the  tide  with  a  yard  or  two 
of  fine  gut  and  a  tiny  hook.  The  dace  are 
delighted.  So  is  the  angler.  His  empty 
kettle  sings,  as  the  little  fellows  chase  one 
another  round  it,  and  soon  the  paternoster 
descends  with  a  couple  of  them  just  where 
the  old  sentinel  is  likely  to  observe  them. 
Do  not  splash  if  you  can  help  it,  but  leave 
the  pike  unscared  and  the  bait  just  near  a 
corner.  Reeds,  water  lilies,  a  back  reach,  a 
fine  submarine  jungle,  a  little  drift  weed  and 
a  highway  for  little  fishes,  these  are  what  the 
pike  look  out  for. 

The  dace  is  an  intelligent  fish.  If  pike 
are  near  he  will  do  his  best  to  move  your 
line  and  lead,  but  he  is  not  fond  of  hiding. 
A  frightened  perchlet  tangles  himself  in 
weeds,  but  a  dace  tries  first  to  bolt  along 
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the  open  country.  He  is  the  hare  of  the 
river,  not  given  to  burrowing,  but  built  for 
swiftness.  Look  at  his  fair  proportions,  his 
finely  tapering  form.  That  blaze  of  silver 
which  shines  out  on  the  grass,  when  looked 
at  from  below  against  a  clear  sky  must  be 
very  hard  to  see  at  all,  when  the  water  laps 
and  furrows  and  curves  over  the  stones. 
When  he  sinks,  his  darker  back  needs  an 
heron  eye  to  distinguish  him  from  the  green 
wrack  and  amber  pebbles.  He  is  audacious 
but  yet  quick  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  his 
flight  is  sustained.  His  amazing  impudence 
and  invulnerable  merriment  must  make  him 
a  great  trial  to  the  temper  of  his  pikish 
enemy,  and  therefore  when  he  is  to  be  had  at 
a  disadvantage  authority  has  to  be  reas- 
serted. Imagine  a  powerful  bishop.  He  has 
been  stung  by  some  smart  young  writer. 
He  has  been  made  ridiculous  by  the  para- 
graphs of  that  irresponsible  wit.  Even  the 
prebendaries  and  canons-in-residence  have 
smirked  and  sub-chuckled  at  the  amusing 
sentences.  Dignitaries  detest  ridicule  worse 
than  refutation.  All  of  a  sudden  the  smart 
offender  is  upon  his  knees.  He  is  among 
the  crowd  of  meek  and  obsequious  candi- 
dates for  Orders,  or  for  Licences,  or  suing 
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for  tit-bits  from  the  episcopal  side  dishes. 
Can  any  human  bishop  be  so  far  above  the 
revenges  of  the  world,  as  not  to  fall  upon 
the  luckless  little  wag  ?  Will  he  not  plough, 
inhibit,  deny,  chasten  or  expose  him  now? 
The  wretch  falters  upon  the  Kenosis.  He  has 
scamped  Butler.  He  would  make  havoc  of 
the  cure.  He  is  a  flippant  and  an  unevan- 
gelical  heresiarch.  Business,  pleasure,  duty, 
and  delight,  determine  the  heavy  prelate. 
He  is  hot  foot  for  massacre  and  his  momen- 
tum (weight  multiplied  by  velocity)  is  awful 
to  behold.  Such  is  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Pike,  when  he  sees  your  dace  within  his  reach. 
He  may  have  fed  to  repletion  already,  but 
insolence  must  be  chastised  and  he  mouths 
the  helpless  flouter  with  undisguised  satis- 
faction. Sir  John  FalstafF  is  quite  right  "  a 
young  dace  is  the  bait  for  an  old  pike,"  and 
none  other  for  choice.  Let  him  be  young 
too.  Indeed  your  catch  is  almost  in  inverse 
proportion  to  your  bait.  A  half-pound  dace 
may  get  you  only  a  pound  Jack,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  dace  is  a  very  game  fish.  He  fights 
as  fiercely  as  if  he  were  at  least  a  trout.  He 
will  break,  whatever  his  weight  can  break, 
and  he  has  nothing  invalidish,  melancholy  or 
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despairing  about  him.  Even  when  he  is  but 
an  inch  long,  he  has  a  quick  eye  and  a  well- 
balanced  athletic  poise.  What  happens  to 
him,  when  he  gets  old  ?  Can  he  get  old  ? 
He  is  surely  a  Greek.  Wordsworth  tells  us 
that  the  old  age  of  the  blackbird  is  "  beauti- 
ful and  free."  An  aged  blackbird  sprinkled 
with  grey  round  his  poll,  hoarse  and  iterative 
in  note,  his  tawny  orange  bill  faded  into  a 
withered  yellow  can  be  imagined.  But  an 
aged  dace,  all  head  and  leanness,  no  man 
can  imagine.  These  children  of  the  sun 
have  no  tenacious  hold  upon  life.  Their 
silver  suits  cannot  be  tarnished  and  oxydized, 
for  they  would  lay  them  by  first,  I  imagine. 
Yet  dace  will  live  in  captivity  for  long,  but 
you  must  keep  the  water  fresh  and  sweet. 
A  pond  will  not  do  for  them  unless  there  is 
a  current  through  it.  They  avoid  scum. 
Rotten  weeds  make  them  sickly,  at  least 
they  will  not  live,  when  caught  in  that  septic 
time.  Dace  can  be  tamed  a  little,  and  will 
rise  to  welcome  the  hand  which  offers  the 
ant's  egg  or  crumb,  but  such  close  familiarity 
with  the  little  water  poet  is  disturbing  to  the 
mind.  It  prevents  one  from  saying  with  the 
old  William  Lauson  in  his  Comments  on  the 
Secrets  of  Angling  (1653)  :  "  Pray  to  God 
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with  your  heart  to  bless  your  lawful  exer- 
cise," for  one  cannot  know  the  dace  too 
intimately,  and  be  his  friend  and  admirer, 
and  yet  deliver  him — the  poet — the  child  of 
light,  into  the  jaws  of  the  Philistine  pike. 
Not  that  he  is  a  merciful  fish.  He  lives  by 
bold  rapine  and  the  whole  destruction  of 
delicate  gauzy  things,  each  of  which  in  his 
turn,  no  doubt,  takes  his  span  of  life  with 
zest.  It  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to  pity  him 
too  deeply  and  inharmoniously.  But  yet 
pain  and  death,  which  seem  native  and 
proper  for  solemn  coxcombs,  for  your  inso- 
lent, gaudy,  spruce  perches,  who  bayonet 
their  way  through  the  river  thoroughfares, 
appear  inapposite  for  the  gay,  dancing, 
humorist  dace.  His  life  is  a  comedy  and 
too  frivolous  for  tragedies.  It  is  an  airy,  tip- 
toe, flibberty-gibbet  existence.  But  nature 
has  not  exempted  him  from  the  common 
lot.  His  suit  of  silver  crumples,  as  easily 
as  if  he  were  a  groping,  smoky  tench,  or  a 
sooty  loach.  We  must  use  him,  as  we  are 
ourselves  used.  Perhaps  the  larger  love  is 
more  justified  by  use  than  by  our  partial 
knowledge  and  squeamish  sentimentality. 
Some  people  will,  if  they  find  a  worm  on 
the  path  move  it  away.  Others  tread  upon 
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it  and  pass  on.  The  former  seem  the  kinder 
until  one  knows  that  the  worm  which  leaves 
its  haunt  by  day  is  in  mortal  sickness,  tor- 
tured by  parasites,  eaten  alive  by  lesser 
worms.  He  has  come  out  to  crave  death, 
and  the  man  who  spares  him  condemns  him 
to  new  agonies.  These  things  are  an  allegory, 
and  the  moral  is  that  we  are  cruel,  when  we 
are  too  kind,  and  hurt  when  we  are  too 
anxious  to  spare.  So  let  us  use  the  dace  as 
noble  men  would  wish  to  be  used,  and  sacri- 
fice him  for  honest  ends. 

Some  folk  may  prefer  to  take  him  by 
artificial  flies,  and  these  perhaps  will  accept 
a  few  hints  upon  the  subject. 

There  is  no  general  rule  at  all  in  the 
matter.  The  dace  refuses  to  be  reduced  to 
an  arithmetical  calculation.  Those  of  one 
river  flout  the  customs  of  their  brethren  in 
the  next  watershed.  The  gunsmith  will  say 
black  gnats,  red  gnats,  palmers,  or  blue- 
bottles. It  is,  perhaps,  not  amiss  to  have 
every  sort,  but  patient  experiment  alone  will 
give  you  the  key  to  the  mystery.  When 
you  have  tried  a  dozen  sorts  in  vain,  you  put 
on  a  March  Brown,  in  August  say,  and  the 
dace  snap  it  as  fast  as  you  can  present  it. 
A  coachman,  a  red  spinner,  a  white  moth, 
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or  a  jenny  spinner,  will  sometimes  excite 
them  to  languish  and  longing,  but,  on  the 
whole,  you  had  better  begin  with  the  small- 
est cochlabondhu  you  can  find.  If  they  are 
rising  at  all,  and  refuse  to  look  at  it,  after  a 
dozen  suggestions,  change  it.  They  are,  of 
course,  less  particular  in  the  evening,  but 
then  the  pike  have  finished  work  for  the  day, 
and  your  catch  will  coldly  furnish  you  with 
bait  for  a  to-morrow  which  may  never  come. 
Trout  are  not  nearly  so  coy  and  nice  in  their 
appetites,  whatever  their  admirers  may  pre- 
tend. If  a  trout  can  be  got  to  rise  at  the 
ninth  application,  the  dace  will  not  rise  till 
the  twelfth.  But,  as  the  French  general  said 
to  encourage  the  negro  officer,  Eh  bien  ! 
Contmuez  /  The  last  fly  in  your  book  may 
be  the  very  fly  which  our  friend  desires. 
In  the  evening  it  is  best  to  try  the  olive  dun 
first  :  but  in  broad  day  the  natural  bait  saves 
time  and  temper  on  the  whole.  So  small, 
but  yet  so  evasive  !  So  common,  but  yet  so 
hard  to  find  !  There  is  something  almost 
elfin  about  this  fascinating  and  baffling  little 
fellow,  that  puts  one  on  one's  mettle.  For 
two  hours  I  have  been  at  him  without  one 
single  relaxing  pause,  and  an  old  and  crafty 
angler  has  been  advising  me  all  the  time  in 
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a  stage  whisper,  from  behind  a  blackberry 
screen.  We  pause  for  lunch,  and  laugh  at 
our  unhandy  efforts.  See,  here  is  a  sherry 
flask.  We  cannot  catch  him,  but  we  will 
drink  his  health,  and  pay  him  some  generous 
tribute. 

A  HEALTH. 

To  the  saucy  dace 

Who  refuses  fly, 
With  his  frolic  face 

And  his  eager  eye. 

He  dapples  the  picture 

Framed  in  green 
Of  the  great  white  clouds 

With  the  blue  between. 

The  brown  trunks  tremble, 

The  grasses  wave, 
As  he  rings  the  mirror, 

The  merry  knave ! 

See  !  he  leaps  by  sixes — 

Some  Jack  swam  up  : 
But  he  snatches  a  gnat 

With  a  pretty  clup  ! 

With  a  shake  he's  oft 

Like  a  streak  of  black, 
It  was  etched  on  silver, 

But  fades  alack  ! 
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What  ho  !  Sir  Merry, 
Not  that  ?  not  this  ? 

Is  there  never  a  dainty 
Can  promise  you  bliss  ? 

Here  comes  a  ripple 
And  there  a  calm, 

But  he  simply  passes 
Without  alarm. 

So  sure  in  fleetness, 

So  pertly  wise, 
He  seems  for  sweetness 

From  alien  skies. 

We  praise  and  laugh 
For  he  has  no  match, 

We  can  love  and  long, 
But  we  cannot  catch. 

Till  lo  !  at  last 

I  have  found  his  lure, 
Lo !  he  leaps  up  bold, 

And  we  make  him  sure. 

Else  doubts  arise, 
As  I  whip  and  sing. 

No  fish  glides  by 
But  a  faery  thing. 

What  an  eery  motion 

And  easy  way  ! 
Tis  a  cherub's  gait, 

But  the  heart  of  a  fay. 
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Dace  are  by  no  means  to  be  scorned  as 
table  fish.  How  could  they  fail  to  be  sweet 
eating,  when  their  own  tastes  are  so  pellucid 
and  aerial  ?  A  fine  dish  of  them  fried  in 
delicate  fats,  as  soon  as  the  happy  angler 
comes  home,  make  a  royal  banquet,  with  a 
suspicion  of  vinegar,  a  little  cress,  and  some 
brown  bread  and  butter.  You  could  not  do 
better,  believe  me,  if  they  were  troutlets 
which  hissed  and  spat  in  the  pan.  A  little 
white  wine — Chablis  shall  we  say — goes  well 
with  them.  Indeed,  there  is  a  proper  vintage 
for  every  kind  of  fish  that  swims,  but  to  en- 
large upon  this  theme  would  be  either  to 
speak  to  ears  too  gross  to  understand  it,  or 
else  it  would  be  to  insult  the  fine  spirits  to 
whom  this  knowledge  is  native  and  instinc- 
tive. 

The  meditative  angler,  especially  while  he 
is  trying  some  new  fetch  for  the  girlish  dace, 
may  do  well  to  reflect  that  the  fish  reflect 
not  insignificantly  the  types  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. Is  not  this  little  dace,  like  lively 
young  Dashling,  who  coxed  the  Queen's 
eight?  I  see  the  very  man  inpiscate.  He 
ran  and  boxed  too,  did  Dashling,  far  beyond 
his  inches,  and  if  I  remember  rightly,  be- 
came an  explorer  in  Africa,  where  he  was 
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eaten  of  lions.  This  pushing,  practical 
perch  in  my  basket,  reminds  me  of  Dollard- 
son,  in  his  rich  waistcoats,  whom  none  could 
ignore  or  forget.  He  took  a  good  degree, 
and  became  a  barrister,  renowned  for  his 
bullying  and  sharp  cross-examinings.  Poor 
old  Dough,  now  the  mild-eyed,  perpetual 
curate  of  Ramsbotham  Minor,  who  lived  in 
cheap  lodgings  in  Walton  Street,  and  be- 
longed to  the  unattached,  he  was  a  good, 
but  timid  roach.  He  hated  extremes  did 
Dough,  and  had  a  sad  earnestness  about  him. 
That  wide-eyed  fellow,  we  always  thought 
so  lacking  in  taste — Fallowfield,  of  Lincoln, 
I  mean — also  took  Orders  and  everything 
else  he  could  get :  he  was  actually  made 
chaplain  to  Lord  Earlscourt,  and  is  now  a 
rotund  Canon  in  the  wilds  of  somewhere. 
He  is  the  very  embodiment  of  a  chub,  a 
two-pound  chub.  Sallow  old  Heavyside 
the  solicitor,  a  quiet  family  man,  with  a 
thick  ring  and  stupid  sons,  he  is  a  tench. 
He  ought  to  have  been  a  physician  by  rights, 
but  he  fattens  upon  his  diet  of  deeds.  Call 
upon  him  at  his  office  and  see  him  slowly 
grope  in  the  twilight  among  his  despatch 
boxes.  How  he  rubs  his  fat  fingers  along 
the  red  tape  !  Beckling  of  the  blue  blood, 
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the  dandy,  became  a  soldier  and  perished 
magnificently  before  his  day  in  some  frontier 
scuffle  :  he  had  the  dash  of  a  gallant  trout 
about  him.  The  walrus,  as  we  called  little 
Gregson,  because  of  his  huge  moustache  and 
solemn  bearing,  ought  to  have  been  the  gudge- 
on. He  got  taken  on  at  Christie's,  and  dab- 
bles a  good  deal  in  Art  criticism,  taking  him- 
self over-seriously.  Large  Longleat  became 
anArmy  Contractorand  promoted  companies. 
His  grin,  and  those  hard  eyes,  proclaimed 
him  a  jack,  when  he  was  young.  He  is 
now  a  pike,  as  his  admirers  will  admit. 
Cecil  Rhodes  was  much  taken  with  him, 
and  sent  a  lot  of  good  things  his  way,  which 
he  did  not  let  slip.  You,  my  kind  round- 
eyed  Sir,  with  the  cocked  hair,  made  me 
wonder  if  you  were  ever  a  rock  whiting. 
Painful  Higgins,  you  have  assuredly  the  as- 
pect of  a  blenny.  Forbes,  you  long-bodied 
rowing  champion,  you  Ireland  scholar  and 
king  of  good  fellows,  you  are  a  salmon  even 
to  your  love  of  prawns  and  self-sacrifice.  I 
could  easily  believe  that  your  flesh  would  be 
pink,  if  some  Shylock  carved  out  a  pound 
of  it.  There  is  no  fish  that  swims,  but  has 
his  counterpart  in  the  human  brotherhood. 
Even  the  ladies  have  their  likenesses  in  the 
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watery  world.  Do  I  not  know  the  pretty 
dapper  pilot  fish  ?  The  matronly  bream  ? 
Even  alas  !  the  grave-eyed  sting  ray  from 
Madras,  and  the  Hag  (Myxine)  from  the 
German  Ocean  ?  The  last,  one  is  not  sur- 
prised to  find,  are  "  frequently  found  buried 
in  the  abdominal  cavity  of  other  fishes,  es- 
pecially gadoids,  into  which  they  penetrate 
to  feed  upon  their  flesh.  When  caught  they 
secrete  a  thick  glutinous  slime  in  incredi- 
ble quantities,  and  are  therefore  considered 
by  fishermen  to  be  a  great  nuisance,  seriously 
interfering  with  the  fishing  in  localities  where 
they  abound."  But  ladies  are  less  like 
fishes  than  birds,  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  only  the 
coarser  sex  who  can  be  successfuly  depicted 
in  the  aquarium. 

Most  men  will  assure  one  confidently  that 
dace  can  easily  be  caught  on  some  one  par- 
ticular fly.  A  lieutenant  in  the  Artillery 
caught  three  dozen,  magnified  into  five 
dozen,  on  one  blue  upright,  some  years  ago. 
He  proposed  to  repeat  that  feat,  but  not  a 
dace  would  look  at  his  lure,  though  he  flung 
it  where  their  circles  intersected  like  the 
diagram  of  first  proposition  of  Euclid.  An 
expert  angler  from  Evans'  Bank  pledged  his 
honour  upon  the  virtues  of  the  Golden 
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Sedge,  as  a  never  failing  recipe.  Alas  ! 
when  he  forsook  the  counters  of  Mammon 
for  the  water  edge,  the  fly  was  as  fruitless 
as  if  it  had  been  a  champagne  cork.  Could 
it  have  been  that  the  name  sounded  sweet  to 
the  fiscal  ear  ?  Young  Mr.  Attenborough, 
F.R.C.P.,  was  positive  that  red  palmers  and 
Cinnamons  were  the  only  cue.  We  flecked 
half-a-mile  of  stream  with  these  flocules,  but 
never  a  dace  arose  until  after  six  o'clock, 
when  they  will  rise  to  anything  in  reason. 
It  is  vain  to  generalize  from  one  successful 
bout,  and  the  mid-day  fly,  which  will  be  cer- 
tain to  catch  them  has  not  yet  been  hatched 
in  Redditch,  or  the  North  Country.  This 
view  is  not  gloomy,  but  merely  sober.  On 
the  other  hand,  have  we  not  known  the  fitful 
little  creatures  relish  April  dainties  in  July  ? 
and  October  flies  in  August  ?  The  fact  is 
that  the  dace  has  a  fine  queazy  taste,  a  nice- 
ness  of  appetite,  and  a  whimsical  love  of 
strange  dishes.  An  impromptu  feather -fly, 
cut  out  with  pocket  nail-scissors,  and  whip- 
ped on  with  a  frayed  hat  ribbon,  is  some- 
times not  unwelcome.  Even  so,  fastidious 
guests  at  an  aspiring  little  dinner  will  ask 
for  some  familiar  savoury,  which  is  new- 
dubbed  with  a  mock  French  name  and  clapt 
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into  the  entremets,  whereas  in  nude  Eng- 
lish terms  they  would  think  it  indecent  even 
to  mention  that  familiar  viand.  Indeed,  the 
rogueries  of  a  good  hostess  will  suggest 
methods  to  the  contemplative  seeker  after 
dace,  which  only  need  leisure  and  a  bold 
application.  Here  is  all  fulness,  ye  brave,  to 
reward  you.  Whip  and  despair  not.  The 
last  fly  may  give  the  dace  to  the  bait-can. 

But  if  they  all  fail,  whip  a  gentle  on  a 
No.  12  crystal  hook  as  if  he  were  a  fly  :  a 
chrysalis  gentle  will  do.  But  if  you  are  in 
haste  for  bait  it  saves  time  to  begin  with  this 
course. 


CHAP.  IX — Perches  and  Plants. 

AMONG  other  distinguished  liter- 
ary anglers  we  must  not  forget 
the  poet  Pope,  who  writes 
about  Lord  Cobham's  house, 
(Stowe)  that  he  spent  every  hour  there  but 
dinner  and  night  "  fishing,  no  politics,  no 
cards,  nor  much  reading."  What  a  golden 
recipe  for  that  asthmatic  venomous  great 
man  !  If  he  had  spent  as  many  weeks  there 
as  he  tarried  days  he  need  not  have  died  at 
fifty-six  of  the  asthma.  But  he  angled  too 
late,  both  for  his  disease  and  his  severities,  to 
obtain  much  relief.  The  Dunciad,  in  its 
last  recension  was  being  typed.  It  was  the 
year  1743,  the  poet's  last  year  of  life,  for  he 
died  in  May,  1744,  arguing  to  the  last  for 
the  immortality  of  his  great  crippled  soul. 
Did  he  catch  little  pond  carp  or  what  ?  Did 
he  soon  weary  of  the  sport  ?  The  rod  must 
have  tired  his  delicate,  white  little  hands,  so 
apt  and  tireless  with  rods  of  another  kind. 
A  lake,  a  river,  (with  an  ornamental  bridge) 
were  to  be  found  among  clipped  yews,  rec- 
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tangular  lines,  Corinthian  and  Ionic  columns, 
parterres,  flower-gardens,  an  orangery,  foun- 
tains and  statues.  What  chance  could  there 
be  for  angling  in  these  artificial  surround- 
ings ?  They  are  almost  its  antithesis.  And 
what  distracting  pictures  to  lure  one  back  to 
the  microbes  of  indoor  life  !  Rembrandts, 
Cuyps,  Salvator  Rosas,  a  Domenichino,  por- 
traits of  Cromwell,  Charles  II,  Nell  Gwynne 
in  yellow  and  blue,  John  Locke,  Shake- 
speare, with  Charles  Edward's  sash  and  Prin- 
cess Mary's  hair,  which  Henry  VIII  had 
pulled,  Louis  XII  played  with,  and  Charles 
Brandon  had  worshipped.  Grecian  valleys, 
pebble  alcoves,  cascades,  artificial  ruins,  urns, 
hermitages  without  hermits,  fanes  of  pastoral 
poetry  and  the  like,  we  may  laugh  at  it  all, 
and  indeed,  it  is  almost  inconsistent  with  the 
high  strenuousness  of  sport :  but  yet  that 
straitened,  formal,  ceremonious,  stately  life, 
has  much  to  say  for  itself.  It  was  well-knit 
and  well-braced,  and  neither  soppy  nor 
floppy.  Loungers  may  sneer  at  Pope,  but 
his  polished  shafts  pierce  through  the  de- 
fences which  their  casual  stones  cannot  even 
reach.  A  generation  which  forgets  Pope, 
or  dismisses  him  as  a  vapid  ceremonialist  in 
letters,  may  chance  to  meet  him  redivivus  in 
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some  ruinous  day,  when  an  unexpected  at- 
tack will  declare  irrefutably  the  power  of 
discipline  over  mere  laxity,  and  he  will 
again  tattoo  moral  maxims  upon  our  dis- 
dainful hides.  Pope  must  not  be  forgotten, 
nor  the  scorner  too  easily  scorned, 

"  Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos  fall, 
Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots,  perish  all !  " 

and  that  includes,  mark  you,  the  whole  non- 
angling  community.  Pope's  first  poetic  ang- 
ling venture  is  Windsor  forest,  1713.  Until 
further  evidence  be  forthcoming,  we  can 
conclude  not  only  that  the  great  Alexander 
Pope  was,  up  to  his  lights,  an  angler,  but 
that  he  caught  perch,  because  of  the  times  of 
year  and  of  day  in  which  he  angled,  and  also 
because  there  are  abundance  of  these  fishes 
about  Stowe.  But  chiefly  because  there  is 
something  gorgeous,  pseudo-classic  and  tren- 
chant about  both  Pope  and  perches.  They 
dwell  in  the  same  department  of  the  mind 
most  harmoniously. 

The  Master  of  Stowe — how  hard  it  is  to 
quit  the  place  ! — was  Temple,  Lord  Cobham, 
one  of  Marlborough's  generals,  and  still 
more  remarkable  for  begetting  Pope's  phrase, 
"  your  ruling  passion  strong  in  death."  He 
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did  not  die  calling  upon  Heaven  to  save  his 
country,  as  the  poet  prophesied.  On  the 
contrary,  his  last  act  was  to  fling  a  glass  of 
jelly  in  his  niece's  face,  but  possibly  she  had 
railed  against  angling,  in  which  he  took 
much  delight.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  did  not  miss  his  last  mark,  albeit,  one 
could  have  wished  him  a  finer  end. 

But  to  return  to  perches.  If  you  have 
ever  stood  outside  Cannon  Street  Station  or 
on  London  Bridge,  between  eight  o'clock 
and  ten,  on  a  week-day  morning,  you  will 
have  seen  a  school  of  perch  incarnate.  A  set 
of  well-dressed  men,  all  of  one  livery,  pour 
out  from  the  stations,  their  faces  all  set  one 
way.  They  sweep  along,  glancing  from  side 
to  side  as  they  go,  with  that  nervous  preda- 
tory glance,  which  only  fears  to  miss  some- 
thing pounce-worthy.  If  you  could  but 
trail  a  piece  of  scrip,  say  across  their  line  of 
march,  how  they  would  circle  round,  wheel 
and  follow  it !  If  they  did  not  notice  it, 
or  if  they  felt  no  interest  in  the  thing, 
knowing  either  too  much  or  too  little  about 
it,  the  golden  hour  would  soon  pass  and  they 
would  all  be  away  in  their  offices — their 
weed  beds — and  your  chance  would  be  gone 
until  the  evening,  when  the  same  school, 
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perhaps  less  spry  and  swift  of  foot,  recrosses 
the  same  bridge  or  street,  pours  into  its 
engulfing  arches,  and  is  seen  no  more  till 
next  day  gives  forth  the  old  serious  intent 
crowd,  and  so,  da  capo,  three  hundred  days, 
in  the  year.  There  come  and  go  the  same 
faces  slowly  getting  greyer,  the  same  feet 
beat  the  same  flags  as  this  day  and  hour  last 
year.  Perhaps  they  fall  a  shade  more  heavily 
upon  them,  until  they  fall  out.  The  man 
has  made  his  pile,  or  else  gone  down  to  stay 
somewhere  near  Woking.  His  place  is 
filled  immediately  and  after  a  week  no  one 
mentions  him  again.  Regret  ?  Far  from  it. 
There  is  one  large  mouth  the  less  to  be  fed, 
and  a  living  is  too  hard  to  make  for  any 
sentiment  towards  our  competitors,  other 
than  a  hard  cut-and-thrust  jostling  sentiment. 
Let  not  the  lounger  sneer  at  this  crowd. 
They  are  not  any  of  them  fools  and  by  no 
means  all  of  them  knaves.  Indeed  they  are 
creatures  of  immense  power  and  simplicity 
of  habit.  If  you  know  a  bait  which  takes 
one,  you  can  get  a  dozen  or  a  gross  with  the 
same.  They  are  not  scared  by  the  loss  of 
their  familiars.  They  are  bold  biters  and 
burly  Britishers,  fond  of  society,  but  capable 
of  doing  without  it.  Capable,  that  is  pre- 
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eminently  the  perch  word  and  the  city  man's 
word,  too.  Where  a  school  of  perch  have 
passed,  you  might  examine  the  river  bed 
with  microscopes  and  not  see  one  attainable 
morsel  of  food  left  behind.  Every  small, 
edible  thing  that  cannot  escape  in  time  is 
cleared  up.  These  men,  and  these  fishes, 
inspire  one  with  awe.  They  have  the  dili- 
gence of  the  successful  generals.  War  and 
business  are  two  sides  of  one  idea.  Organi- 
sation and  government,  dominance  and  in- 
telligence, these  are  not  things  to  be  sniffed 
at.  They  are  not  vulgar  qualities  nor  cheap 
ones.  The  great  pike  knows  better  than  to 
despise  perches.  On  the  contrary  he  is 
anxious  to  be  thought  of  by  them  as  neutral. 
He  respects  the  waspish  colour,  the  armoured 
back  and  the  pointed  gill  covers  of  very 
moderate  sized  perch.  The  wise  man  does 
not  rail  against  men  of  'capacity  in  any  walk 
of  life,  for  no  fool,  or  loiterer,  or  undis- 
ciplined person,  can  ever  be  capable  in  any 
trade,  even  that  of  a  burglar.  It  is  true 
that  the  Nemesis  of  determination  is  often  a 
hard  narrowness,  a  certain  coarseness  if  you 
like,  but  these  are  separable  accidents. 
Without  the  strenuousness  of  these  men  of 
business,  how  unutterably  sloppy  all  life  and 
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thought  would  grow  !  There  is  something 
honourable  in  itself,  something  that  in  the 
end  makes  for  a  more  honourable  social 
life,  in  these  well-knit  forward  fellows.  In- 
capacity is  their  enemy,  as  it  is  the  enemy  of 
all  that  is  good  and  true,  whether  in  men,  or 
nations,  or  rivers. 

There  is  no  finer  sport  than  perch  fishing 
on  a  fine  October  day.  Let  there  be  a  slight 
frost  at  night  and  a  clear  sky  overhead,  as 
befits  the  character  of  the  quarry.  Scour 
the  worms  well  in  moss  and  find  a  good 
deep  hole.  Use  a  large  sharp  hook,  filed 
for  the  occasion,  and  keep  oft  the  bottom. 
A  paternoster  with  minnows  is  a  more 
certain  way  to  take  the  larger  fish.  The 
angler  should,  of  course,  make  the  pater- 
noster himself,  and  not  buy  one.  A  couple 
of  yards  of  stout  gut,  with  a  pear-shaped 
lead  at  the  bottom,  and  three  hooks  upon 
bristles,  six  inches  apart,  are  the  best  equip- 
ment. You  drop  this  achievement  noise- 
lessly into  the  holes,  keeping  well  out  of 
sight.  Your  rod  is  stiff  and  the  line  taut. 
You  will  not  need  to  wait  for  very  long 
before  you  feel  the  welcome  tug,  tug,  that 
heralds  a  fish.  If  you  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  city  rush,  and  not  merely  meeting  a 
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'  rogue  '  perch,  you  will  have  a  busy  half 
hour  and  then  possibly  one  or  two  fish  at 
intervals,  but  not  again  that  fierce  rapture  of 
sport,  which  actually  gives  no  time  to 
basket  the  red  and  gold.  They  leap  about 
unheeded  on  the  grass  in  a  confused  semi- 
circle, while  their  brethren  are  being  caught 
as  fast  as  the  line  can  be  worked.  Anything 
that  calls  itself  a  worm  seems  welcome  to 
them.  A  black  marsh,  a  red-ringed  brand- 
ling from  the  dunghill,  a  pink-nosed  crystal, 
a  fat  lob,  even  a  yellow-tailed  jagtail  or  a 
green  worm — a  sort  of  herb  cheese — is 
swallowed  without  so  much  as  a  preliminary 
taste.  This  seems  gluttonous  and  foolish. 
What  a  poor  diner  the  perch  must  be,  you 
will  say,  if  one  food  is  much  the  same  as 
another  to  him.  But  remember  that  he 
dines  surrounded  with  competitors  of  the 
most  advanced  individualist  type.  Imagine 
such  a  party  of  ultra-individualist  American 
persons  at  a  banquet.  There  is  no  choice 
between  pheasant  and  woodcock.  Eat  the 
thing  that  is  nearest,  or  you  will  be  left  to 
dine  off  mustard  and  discarded  parsley  and 
the  frills  of  the  ham.  Bolus  or  starvation, 
that  is  the  sorry  choice.  It  is  hard  not  to 
believe  that  the  worm  which  is  thus  bolted 
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is  not  in  some  quiet  aftertime  brought  back 
to  the  defrauded  palate,  ruminated  in  fact. 
In  the  summer  the  perch  goes  to  business  so 
impossibly  early  in  the  morning,  that  it  is 
almost  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  say  '  shake 
off  dull  sloth '  and  go  out  to  meet  him. 
Most  men  have  to  compromise  and  try  the 
inferior  hour  of  four  p.m.,  or  the  sunset 
aftermath  of  larger  fish. 

Perch  seem  to  be  the  most  astrological 
of  the  fishes.  They  are  perhaps  more 
influenced  by  the  moon  than  are  any  others, 
unless  possibly  chub.  They  bite  best  on 
the  days  that  follow  the  mooniest  nights,  and 
worst  when  the  nights  are  darkest.  Can  it 
be  that  excessive  attention  to  business  makes 
their  wits  a  little  unstable  and  lunatic  ?  or 
did  their  remote  ancestors  feed  more  heavily 
at  the  flood  than  at  the  neap  tides  ?  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  from  our  city 
anglers  whether  those  mysterious  and  hu- 
morous columns  of  the  newspapers  which 
they  scan  so  eagerly  in  trains,  shew  any 
similar  variations.  Is  tallow  easier  ?  Are 
light  hogs  steadier,  and  is  lead  any  lighter 
and  brisker,  as  Cynthia  grows  rounder  in  the 
face  ?  The  markets  might  thus  be  related 
to  the  perch  pool  by  this  celestial  nexus,  and 
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he  who  angled  with  success  on  Saturday, 
might  speculate  with  equal  success  on 
Monday.  The  rustic,  far  from  the  whirl  of 
Change,  might  thus  hold  at  the  tip  of  his 
magic  rod  the  secret  as  to  whether  bear  or 
bull  will  prevail,  and  whether  inflation  or 
depression  is  to  be  the  order  for  to-morrow. 
There  are  some  who  still  believe  in  spin- 
ners for  perch.  These  must  plead  for  their 
own  beliefs,  but  let  them  not  argue  from 
reservoirs  and  ponds  to  rivers  and  open 
waters.  Magnets,  kill-Devons,  quill  min- 
nows, spirals,  and  hairy  things  with  revolving 
heads  may  do  well  in  the  former,  but  they 
have  to  check  their  proud  flights  and  grovel 
to  the  humble  worm,  or  the  living  minnow, 
where  food  is  plentiful  and  experience  wider. 
Hunger  and  curiosity  and  an  uneducated  re- 
mote life  will  prompt  both  fish  and  men  to 
hazard  much  for  what  is  new  and  strange. 
But  let  either  be  fairly  fed,  moderately  well 
travelled,  and  a  little  urbane  in  everyday 
things,  and  they  will  not  be  caught  by 
specious  advertisement.  The  gold  mine 
which  fires  the  imagination  of  the  country 
fox  hunter  provokes  the  Mincing  Laner  and 
even  the  Tottenham  Court  Roadster  merely 
to  derision. 
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An  uncertain  pursuit,  as  it  makes  men 
diffident,  non-dogmatic,  prone  to  receive 
ideas  and  non-aggressive  in  character,  so  it 
is  apt  to  engender  superstition.  The  angler, 
like  the  gambler,  the  hop  grower,  the  pearl 
diver,  the  Australian  squatter,  the  literary 
man,  the  sailor,  the  horse  breeder,  and  others, 
because  of  their  small  defence  against  mis- 
carriage and  bad  fortune,  have  this  tentative 
habit  of  mind,  and  are  the  prey  of  omens, 
superstitions  and  quaint  fanciful  notions  of 
co-relation,  which  are  entirely  unknown  to 
the  butter  merchant,  governor  general, 
pavier,  clerk  of  the  works,  and  in  fine  to  all 
men  of  assured  income,  especially  with  com- 
fortable circumstance.  Give  a  man  any  sort 
of  protective  awning  and  storm-proof  habi- 
tation and  he  will  become  assured,  dogmatic, 
a  scorner  of  the  delusions  and  superstitions 
which  haunt  the  majority.  He  will  bask  in 
the  siccum  /umen,  which  comes  to  him 
filtered  through  his  coverings.  He  will  be 
impatient  of  what  is  inexplicable  and  mystic. 
He  will  be  certain  that  what  cannot  be  ex- 
plained and  revealed  can  be  explained  away 
and  denied.  The  bright  rays  of  the  study 
lamp  clear  up  all  those,  possible,  and,  perhaps, 
things,  which  mere  sunlight  and  star  beams 
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leave  still  mysterious.  If  such  philosophers 
will  condescend  to  hear  a  confession,  it  shall 
be  made  without  extenuation  or  denial,  but 
with  a  bashful  consciousness  of  folly.  But 
let  such  remember  the  golden  rule  for  hear- 
ing confessions  given  by  John  Myrc  (1450) 
in  his  instructions  to  parish  priests,  modern- 
ized thus : 

"  Still  as  a  stone  then  that  thou  sit 
And  keep  thee  well  that  thou  ne  spit 
Cough  thou  not  then  thy  thanks 
Nor  wring  thou  not  with  thy  shanks 
Lest  he  suppose  thou  make  that  fare 
For  loathing  that  thou  hearest  there 
But  sit  thou  still  as  any  maid 
Till  that  he  hath  his  all  ysaid." 

The  good  confessor  will  even  encourage 
the  penitent  by  saying  "  Peradventure  I  have 
done  the  same,  and  considerably  much  more 
too — "  but  this  last  sentiment  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  in  the  laity.  The  Confiteor  is  this 
then.  All  fish,  but  particularly  perch,  bite 
best  upon  saints'  days,  (tut,  tut,  tut !)  Be- 
ware, too,  that  no  woman  wishes  you  luck, 
when  you  set  out.  Swearing  has  a  bad 
effect  upon  fish  bites — an  edifying  theory 
surely  !  Also  the  plants  which  grow  upon 
the  margin  will  sometimes  reveal  the  likely 
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places  for  fish.  Perch  are  most  often  to  be 
found  just  where  the  figwort  most  flourishes. 
This  may  be  coincidence,  but  it  puzzles  one 
to  account  for  so  much  coincidence.  The 
figwort  does  not  seem  to  attract  many  insects. 
In  fact  it  is  fertilized  chiefly  by  wasps, 
and  though  leathery-mouthed  chub  eat  wasps, 
thin-cheeked  perch  do  not  attempt  them. 
Figwort  does  not  grow  abundantly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  of  the  water.  The 
deepest  pools  may  be  bare  of  it  and  a  shallow 
may  have  a  stiff  fringe  all  along  the  bank. 
Nor  does  it  like  windless  reaches  better  than 
exposed  ones.  Perhaps  a  sunny  and  warm 
bit  of  bank,  which  curves  against  the  South, 
gets  the  advantage  of  a  few  degrees  to  its 
roots,  and  that  little  cosiness  may  attract  the 
fish  and  the  insects,  but  the  explanation  is 
lame,  for  it  does  not  always  hold,  and  if  true, 
why  should  not  other  fish  gather  there,  as 
surely  as  perches  ?  But  what  is  figwort  ? 
asks  the  impatient  angler.  Figwort  or  brown - 
wort  "  springe th  up  with  stalkes  four- 
square, two  cubits  high,  of  a  darke  purple 
colour,  and  hollow  within  :  the  leaves  grow 
alwayes  by  couples,  as  it  were  from  one 
ioynt,  opposite,  or  standing  one  right  against 
another,  broad,  sharpe  pointed,  snipped 
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round  about  the  edges  like  the  leaves  of  the 
greater    Nettle,    but    bigger,    blacker    and 
nothing  at  all  stinging  when  they  are  touch- 
ed :  the  floures  in  the  tops  of  the  branches 
are   of  a  dark  purple   colour,  very  like  in 
forme  to  little  helmets  :  then  commeth  up 
little  smal  seeds  in  pretty  round  buttons,  but 
sharpe  at  the  end  :  the  root  is  whitish,  beset 
with   little  knobs  and  bunches   as   it  were 
knots   and   kernels."      Thus  Gerarde  :  and 
these  kernels  suggested,  by  the  doctrine  of 
Signatories,  the  use  of  figwort  against  the 
knots    of    scrophulous,    haemorrhoidal    and 
King's  Evil  diseases.     While  we  are  in  the 
land  of  the  doubtful,  let  us  also  ask  whether 
it  is  quite  certain  that   the  pious  doctrine 
of  Signatories  is  entirely  foolish  as  moderns 
believe  ?     It  is  briefly  this  that  the  shape  and 
colour  of  herbs  and  parts  of  them,  will  in- 
dicate their  medicinal  properties,  e.g.  brown- 
wort  roots  for  strumas,  leeks  for  the  bladder, 
lungwort  for  spotted  lungs,  pennyroyal  for 
women,  and  so  on  ;  God  having,  as  it  were, 
set  a  mark  upon  his  creatures,  which  the  wise 
can  interpret.     Before  emptying  his  cornu- 
copia of  abuse  and  scorn  upon  this  notion, 
a  scientific  man  might  perhaps  just  open  his 
Pharmacopseia  and  notice  the  many  specifics 
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which  were  discovered  by  this  illusive  theory. 
It  may  have  been  a  foolish  reason  to  give 
celandine  for  jaundice,  because  its  orange- 
juice  suggested  the  effect  of  bile  in  the  skin, 
but  many  generations  of  the  jaundiced  felt 
some  relief  from  the  treatment.  Let  not 
those,  at  least,  who  earn  most  of  their  fees 
by  dispensing  stuffs  discovered  by  this  doc- 
trine, be  quite  so  sharp  against  their  spiritual 
ancestors,  until  at  least  they  can  better  these 
discoveries  by  virtues  found  out  upon  some 
more  reasonable  theory.  Of  course  the 
danger  is  great  that  the  language  of  signs  be 
misinterpreted.  The  white  water-lily  for  in- 
stance, what  could  look  more  spiritual  and 
pure  ?  She,  or  her  relatives,  are  the  very 
flowers  of  religion.  One  of  them  is  the 
Lotus  of  India,  another  of  Egypt,  another 
the  sacred  flower  of  North  Australia.  Sus- 
anna of  our  own  Bible  was  named  after  a 
water-lily.  Evidently  the  lovely  flower  is 
marked  out  by  high  Heaven  to  promote  a 
temperance  and  chastity  of  body,  and  so 
Parkinson  and  others  used  it.  Modern 
science  will  have  no  such  matter.  You  can 
dye  things  grey  with  her  pipe-like  root 
branch,  or  tan  with  them,  but  you  cannot 
get  a  white  celestial  mood  from  them,  by 
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any  carnal  chemistry.  This  is  pathetic,  and 
so  is  this  fact,  if  both  ancient  and  modern 
observers  are  to  be  trusted,  the  golden  lily, 
(allowed  for  an  astringent),  is  gradually  oust- 
ing our  holy  Susan.  In  the  Theatrum  JBo- 
tanicum  (1640),  you  will  see  that  the  white 
lily  is  commoner  than  the  yellow,  whereas 
Messrs.  Bentham  and  Hooker,  in  their  last 
edition  describe  the  yellow  as  being  "  as 
common,  and  in  many  places  more  so,  than 
Nymphcea  alba"  which  God  forbid  it  should 
ever  be  ! 

If  the  perch  will  not  bite  at  good  bait  and 
seasonable  time,  you  may  conclude  that 
there  is  dirty  weather  brewing,  and  there  is 
some  consolation  to  be  had  in  observing  a 
few  of  the  commoner  water  flowers,  which 
a  man  may  enjoy  without  fancying  that  he  is 
a  botanist  or  allowing  others  to  calumniate 
him  with  this  name.  Take  Arrowhead,  for 
example,  which  rears  his  boldy-barbed  broad 
arrow  leaves  above  the  stream  and  has  a 
lovely  white  Trinity  flower,  with  a  purple 
centre,  and  a  rough  burred  fruit.  He  is  at 
present  entirely  useless,  save  that  an  en- 
thusiast discovered  that  his  tubers  tasted, 
when  boiled,  like  old  peas.  But  what  a 
wall  paper  he  would  make  !  What  crewel 
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work  !  Why  do  not  some  of  our  designers 
take  to  angling  instead  of  everlastingly  trading 
on  the  old  gleanings  of  those  who  did  ?  If 
they  do  depict  him  on  panels  or  walls,  will 
they  be  kind  enough  not  to  make  each  flower 
of  both  sexes,  but  kindly  make  the  upper 
ones  of  the  nobler  sex,  so  that  the  pollen 
shall  remain  dry,  and  the  fruit  be  kept  moist  ? 
Another  very  decorative  flower  is  the  Kent 
flowering  rush,  the  Thames  rose,  (why 
Thames  ?  The  Parret  rose,  the  Avon  rose, 
and  so  on).  Why  should  this,  the  cousin  of 
the  last,  circle  the  world  in  so  much  nar- 
rower a  band  ?  Arrowhead  is  from  the 
arctic  circle  to  the  torrid  zone,  but  this  in  a 
mere  belt.  Why  should  both  have  a  John- 
sonian dislike  of  Scotland  ?  The  loose 
spray  of  pale  rose  flowers  with  plantain-like 
leaf  is  the  water  plantain,  not  a  plantain  at 
all,  of  course,  but  endued,  by  Pliny  and 
others,  with  all  the  virtues  of  that  family. 
The  lesser  water  plantain  is  so  called  by 
the  wiser  moderns  because  its  flowers  are 
considerably  bigger  than  those  of  its  sister. 
It  is  used  for  nothing  at  all  since  the  Victor- 
ian era,  which  discovered  the  aimlessness  of 
most  of  things  created.  The  benighted 
Brazilians  contrive  to  make  ink  out  of  their 
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water  plantains  ;  but  what  have  we  to  do 
with  such  empirics  ? 

Considering  how  little  is  really  known 
about  the  weeds  we  walk  upon,  it  is  not 
astonishing  to  find  that  the  weeds  we  boat 
upon  have  attracted  such  scant  study  and 
attention  that  they  are  dismissed  with  short 
sentences  by  the  botany  books.  Let  us  lie 
upon  our  stomachs  over  the  bank  and  peer 
into  the  stream.  Do  you  see  that  dark  bank 
of  swelling  green  ?  That  is  Canada's  pre- 
sent to  us,  the  beautiful  but  mischievous 
water  thyme,  with  its  small  whorls  of  trans- 
lucent leaves  tucked  into  the  stem.  Elodea 
Canadensis  is  the  creature's  name.  It  came 
over  to  Yorkshire  in  1847,  and  is  slowly 
creeping  over  our  quiet  rivers.  It  is  too 
dense  for  fish,  too  tart  for  insects,  too  bitter 
for  ducks,  and  too  soft  and  deep  for  the 
tools  of  clearers.  Those  rich  cushions  are 
choking  our  streams.  Why  ?  Have  we  not 
undiscovered  wealth  enough  of  water  weed  ? 
Ours,  at  anyrate,  are  all  pock  pitted  by 
hungry  jaws,  but  look  at  this  perfect 
stranger.  Nobody  bites  at  him,  and  he  is 
flourishing  when  the  rest  are  half  rotten. 

Those  long,  waving,  leafy  things,  which 
sway  in  the  stream,  with  a  sort  of  dry  flake 
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in  the  axil,  are  the  pond  weeds.  There  are 
thirty  of  them,  without  counting  foreigners, 
and  that  bit  of  smooth  water,  held  still  by 
flat  lancehead  leaves,  is  the  swimming  pond 
weed,  and  a  good  friend  of  the  fish.  Our 
perch  will  often  hang  their  strings  of  eggs 
under  those  leaves,  where  they  are  safe 
always  to  be  in  the  water,  be  the  river  high 
or  low,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  ducks,  to 
be  fertilized  in  peace,  through  the  tiny  holes 
which  fit  none  other  sperms  than  those  of 
perch,  and  so  to  hatch  out  into  little  inky 
fry,  which  themselves  begin  to  breed  when 
they  weigh  a  fifth  of  a  pound.  That  long, 
green,  hairy  tress  is  the  Conferva  of  Pliny. 
Its  name  implies  that  it  is  good  for  healing 
broken  bones,  (Con/ervere,  to  knit).  We 
call  it  flannel  wort,  and  catch  roach  with  it. 
Those  fine,  short,  fennel  leaves  belong  to 
the  water  milfoil,  which  is  of  small  interest 
to  us,  but  of  enormous  joy  to  the  minnows. 
That  bit  of  bright  green  wrack  is  a  thing  to 
eye  with  respect,  for  it  is  probably  the  great 
grandfather  of  all  the  whole  vegetable  family 
or  most  of  them.  Here  is  the  common 
ancestor  of  grass,  vines,  roses,  balm,  cab- 
bages, corn  and  geraniums,  and  all  those 
modifications  of  the  green  leaf,  the  water  leaf. 
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Look  into  this  side  ditch,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  you  can  drop  your  paternoster.  That 
clumsy  branched  horsetail  thing  is  the 
Chara,  which  more  than  any  other  plant 
gives  rivers  their  medicated  taste.  Before 
the  rascalities  of  the  mosquito  were  laid 
bare,  that  poor  creature  was  charged  with 
causing  malaria.  He  is  now  acquitted  of 
vice,  and  robbed  of  most  of  his  interest, 
poor  unhappy  thing.  Yet  he  is  of  a  most 
ancient  family,  and  granules  of  green  can  be 
observed  by  microscopists  dancing  in  solemn 
order  between  his  joints.  Those  uninterest- 
ing ribbons  of  a  faded  and  muddy  yellow 
are  the  celebrated  Vallisneria  spiralis, 
which  forms  a  similar  ballroom  for  granules 
until  the  thermometer  passes  below  45°. 
But  its  chief  manoeuvre  is  in  the  spring, 
when  it  casts  off  its  male  flowers  to  drift 
down  the  stream,  or  up  with  the  wind,  and 
sends  up  the  female  flower  by  a  delicate 
spiral  spring  to  the  marriage  market  at  the 
surface.  The  string  is  then  tightened  and 
the  fertilized  flower  descends  to  the  crown 
to  ripen  her  seeds.  This  looks  as  though 
this  plant  had  once  lived  partly  out  of  the 
water  and  descended  below  it,  for  she  re- 
tains both  winds  and  waters  as  her  mes- 
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sengers,   though    she   lives    wholly  in    the 
domain  of  the  latter. 

But  the  perch  might  bite  gentles  after  all 
and  why  not  try  these  ?  It  is  time  for  them 
to  begin  moving.  If  you  see  them  leap, 
you  can  be  sure  of  a  good  basketful,  for 
they  seldom  leap,  and  when  they  do,  are 
uncommonly  sharp  set. 
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A  DICTIONARY  often  makes 
very  pretty  reading.  Where  is 
the  man  who  cannot  pass  a 
very  smooth  hour  away  over 
Dr.  Johnson  ?  Literature,  though  articu- 
lated, is  still  sweet.  Even  those  most 
honourable  people  who  persuade  themselves 
and  others  that  a  roll  of  disjointed  texts  in 
waiting  rooms  will  improve  our  morals  and 
theology  are  much  to  be  admired.  Matthew 
Arnold  pokes  pretty  fun  at  Dr.  Marsh,  their 
venerable  and  amiable  choryphaeus  ;  and 
others  have  doubted  whether  the  edification 
justified  the  cost  and  the  occasional  ribaldry 
with  which  it  is  met.  Indeed  it  is  grievous 
to  see  pious  exclamations  misused,  as  for  in- 
stance by  the  wag  who,  when  annoyed  by  a 
legend  in  the  Langport  waiting  room,  to 
the  effect  that  smoking  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited, excised  and  hung  under  it  a  post- 
script from  Dr.  Marsh,  "  O,  the  patience  of 
God's  people  !  "  But  the  Marshians  are 
right.  Literature  is  needed  in  waiting-rooms 
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to  inform  the  perfunctorily  leisured  classes 
who  sojourn  there,  and  to  soften  the  savage 
morals  of  those  who  have  just  missed  their 
trains.  It  is  a  mistake,  perhaps,  to  limit  us 
to  such  ancient  writers,  and  to  maxims  of 
Divinity,  even  if  these  were  always  sound. 
But  whose  fault  is  that  ?  Let  Dr.  Marsh  be 
supplemented  by  other  writers.  They  must 
be,  like  him,  ejaculatory  and  concise  :  like 
him,  fragmentary  and  not  so  absorbing  that 
one's  ears  will  be  deaf  to  the  arrival  of  the 
train  and  the  cries  of  the  porters  :  like  him, 
pure,  and  as  elevating  as  time  and  place  will 
allow  :  like  him,  too,  of  small  market  value, 
lest  rogues  seize  and  pawn  the  tools  of  our 
advancement.  Should  we  not  find  much 
comfort  in  an  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary 
at  these  times  ?  Or  better  still,  in  the  Ang- 
ler's Dictionary,  the  Bibliotheca  Piscatoria  f 
This  latter,  if  kept  in  a  slot  machine  and  ex- 
tracted by  pennyworths,  would  increase  the 
dividends  without  doubt.  It  is  well  known 
to  booksellers,  and  indeed  was  lent  me  by 
the  prince  of  them*  but  deserves  much 
fame.  It  was  compounded  by  Mr.  T.  West- 
wood,  an  angler,  a  poet,  and  a  lover  of  the 
Sancgreall,  as  he  calls  it,  and  by  Mr.  Thomas 

•  Mr.  B.  H.  Blackwell,  of  Oxford.     Flortat ! 
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Satchell,  a  writer  upon  our  clownish  names 
for  fishes,  who  publishes  with  the  English 
Dialect  Society.  Mr.  Satchell,  one  may 
guess,  was  some  sib  to  Mr.  W.  Satchell  the 
publisher,  for  the  book  came  from  his  wallet 
in  Covent  Garden  in  1883.  Give  it  to  any 
man  of  sense  for  five  minutes  and  he  will  be 
the  richer  for  ever.  "  So  Leigh  Hunt  wrote 
on  angling,"  he  will  exclaim,  "  and  William 
Howitt  and  Miss  M.  R.  Mitford,  and  James 
Thompson,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  Du 
Bartas."  What,  Phineas  Fletcher,  Michael 
Drayton  ?  Lord  Rochester  has  a  short  note 
which  might  be  extended,  for  the  merry 
monarch  was  a  great  angler,  and  Sidney's 
diary  gives  glimpses  of  him  risking  his  health 
on  days  when  a  dog  would  not  go  abroad, 
to  the  surprise  and  sarcasm  of  his  court.  To 
say  the  honest  truth  this  fact  must  not  be 
too  well  bruited,  for  the  enemies  of  anglers 
know  but  too  little  of  this  singular  and  most 
lovable  king.  That  little  is  not  good. 
They  have  heard  gossip  about  his  mistresses, 
and  he  stands  for  them  as  a  synonym  for 
lewdness.  The  pathos  of  his  life,  the  im- 
possibilities of  his  position,  the  gallant 
laughter  of  a  man  who  was  bound  to  dis- 
appoint all  men's  hopes,  and  who  mounted 
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and  rode  for  a  certain  fall,  all  these  things 
are  nothing  to  them.  But  while  we  con- 
demn adultery,  let  us  not  forget  charity, 
even  to  perplexed  kings,  and  the  rulers  of 
distracted,  divided  and  anatomized  bodies 
politic.  My  aunt  Susan  will  be  confirmed 
in  her  worst  suspicions  if  she  ever  hears  that 
King  Charles  II  was  one  of  us.  She  will 
ascribe  a  Nellie  and  a  Duchess  at  least  to 
each  of  us,  without  reflecting  that  while  the 
king  spent  his  hours  by  the  innocent  water- 
side, John,  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  others, 
the  anti-anglers,  were  not  exactly  redeeming 
their  own  time,  but  were  behaving  as  some 
anti-anglers  have  behaved  both  before  and 
since.  Let  us  cram  her  with  the  savoury 
meats  of  scandal  from  the  king's  opposers. 
That  will  bring  delight  and  possibly  profit 
to  her  peculiar  soul. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  waiting-room 
use  of  this  Bibliotheca  Piscatoria  is  that  it 
may  extend  the  vice  of  covetousness,  and 
blast  our  blessed  contentment.  Who,  for 
instance,  when  he  heard  of  M.  (i.e.  Master 
Leonard  Mascall),  who  wrote  in  black-letter 
in  1590  a  "  Booke  of  Fishing,  with  Hooke 
and  Line,"  could  fail  to  hanker  for  it  ? 
Especially  when  the  hearer  learns  that  he 
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can,  with  its  help,  make  also  engines  to  take 
Polcats,  Buzards,  Rattes  and  Mice,  and  to 
do  all  such  other  tricks  as  delight  War- 
riners  ?  Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so 
dead,  who  would  not  like  to  drive  an  engine 
which  would  take  Polecats  ?  Or,  if  he  can- 
not mount  so  high,  could  he  resist  knowing 
from  Robert  Huish  what  flies  took  the  finny 
ancestor  in  1838  ?  or  how  Cruikshank  with 
Boleyne  Reeves  made  fun  of  us  in  1841  ?  or 
how  Oliver  Raymond  fished  without  cruelty 
in  1866  ?  or  how  a  person  of  honour  (the 
Honourable  Roger  North)  discoursed  of 
ponds  in  1714?  or  how  Robert  Nobbes 
trolled  in  1682  ?  or  what  rare  experiments 
T.S.,  in  1614,  recommends  in  Mvs*  Jewell  for 
Gentrie  ?  or  what  certaine  experiments  John 
Taverner  made  in  1600  ?  As  we  turn  over 
the  dangerous  leaves,  and  note  the  dates,  it  is 
hard  not  to  wish  to  know  some  of  the  men 
who  walked  serenely  beside  the  quiet  rivers 
of  England,  while  arms  clashed,  kingdoms 
reeled,  theologians  wrangled,  churches  rose 
and  fell,  laws  were  enacted  and  repealed, 
hopes,  rebellions,  sciences,  heresies,  fears, 
coaches,  horticulture,  highwaymen,  wits, 
puritans  and  beaux  made  history  for  us. 
Were  the  clans  gathering  for  Bonnie  Charlie  ? 
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Possibly,  but  angling  Henry  Needier  heeded 
them  not.  He  is  history  too,  as  is  James 
Saunders.  Were  the  plunderers  robbing 
the  poor  under  plea  of  further  Reformation 
under  Edward  VI  ?  It  did  not  affect  An- 
thony Ascham,  the  Phisician  (as  he  spells  it). 
He  was  making  his  Prognostication  quite 
happily.  George  Morland's  anglers  are 
delightful  people,  with  no  crackle  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  their  pretty  ears. 
What  large  hats  the  girls  have,  (a  pleasant 
virtue  in  women  !)  and  they  have  a  negro  to 
bait  and  unhook  for  them.  Poor  drunken, 
kindly  George !  what  a  boatful  of  beauties 
he  gives  us,  and  yet  we  only  think  of  the 
Bastille  and  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss 
Guard  for  that  time.  It  seems  affectation  to 
use  a  landing  net  for  that  six-ounce  perch, 
especially  on  such  a  rod  ;  and  the  lady  in 
rose  is  really  too  brightly  coloured  for  suc- 
cess in  her  art.  George  Morland  was  no 
angler,  one  would  say  :  but  he  noticed  us, 
and  has  recorded  that  we  were  fishing,  when 
all  the  world  caught  fire  and  travailed  and 
brought  forth  Napoleon  and  other  wild 
births.  Father  Isaac  fished  through  the 
great  Civil  War.  He  is  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  the  quiet  side  of  life.  How  tame 
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he  must  have  looked  among  the  Captains,  or 
Colonels,  or  Knights-at-Arms,  and  yet  is  not 
his  fame  a  head  taller  than  theirs  ?  Did  not 
he  serve  his  generation  and  his  race  at  least 
as  well  ?  Will  he  not  have  as  much  con- 
tent, when  he  reviews  his  life  after  the  soul's 
journey  of  a  thousand  years? 

In  future  editions  of  the  Bibliotheca  the 
entries  under  manuscripts  should  be  cut  out. 
In  the  first  place  they  are  few  and  in- 
effective :  and  in  the  second  they  awaken 
such  a  fierce  lust  of  possession  that  the 
tenth,  or  even  the  eighth,  commandment 
has  not  a  chance  of  surviving  whole. 
Manuscript — the  very  name  has  a  melody 
about  it,  a  delicate,  insinuating,  subtle  rav- 
ishing melody,  which  haunts  one's  ears,  and 
makes  the  plain  song  of  print  but  a  tedious, 
vulgar  tune.  But  the  list  here  given  is  too 
curt.  A  little  audacity,  a  bold  button-holing 
of  almost  any  official  in  the  British  Museum 
MSS.  Department,  would  have  bettered  the 
list.  These  gentle  men  (will  the  compositor 
kindly  keep  the  words  distinct)  positively 
spoil  the  public.  They  engender  impudence 
in  us.  So  far  from  being  angry  at  our  en- 
quiries, or  acknowledging  that  they  are 
tedious,  they  suggest  new  nooks  for  us  to 
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search,  offer  pat  facts,  and  even  drop  tanged 
epigrams,  which  our  pens  may  adopt  and 
claim  to  have  fathered.  The  Bibliotheca 
has  no  excuse,  then,  for  being  defective  here. 
If  a  man  who  cannot  go  to  a  concert  may 
find  consolation  of  a  thin  kind,  by  hearing 
the  themes  of  the  chief  orchestral  pieces 
played  upon  the  parlour  piano,  the  exile 
rrom  the  MSS.  Department  may  like  to  give 
his  fancy  a  little  head  by  reading  the  small 
gleanings  of  Messrs.  Westwood  and  Satchell. 
The  first  one  of  aroma  is  Sloane  MS.  four 
folios,  39b.  It  is  now  called  Baits,  and  dates 
from  the  first  half  of  the  XVI  century. 
Anthony  Shupton  is  a  name,  which  dots  it 
rarely  :  but  he  is  not  further  to  be  found. 
Happy  Tony,  to  have  no  other  history  !  The 
world  was  slowly  taking  fire,  but  he  may  not 
even  have  known  of  it.  Was  Luther  nailing 
theses  on  church  doors  ?  Were  divorces 
afoot  ?  Was  the  Pope  being  sheared  into 
a  mere  bishop  of  Rome  ?  Was  the  bush 
fire  of  the  Reformation  smoking  along  the 
continent  ?  Tony  Shupton  has  neither  eyes 
nor  nose  for  such  matters.  He  is  taking 
chavenders  and  compounding  four  folios, 
which  have  "survived  so  much." 

Take  this  again  on  vellum — old  vellum  is 
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a  killing  bait  for  scholars — it  is  called  Addit- 
ional MSS.  B.M.  No  22496,  and  its  title  is 
Comtes  des  pecker ies  de  V Eglise  de  Troyes. 
Its  dates  are  1349 — 1413.  Its  contents  area 
minute  and  detailed  account  of  the  yield  of 
the  stanks  and  dykes,  of  the  breams,  carps, 
silverings,  luce  and  eels  taken  and  eaten, 
of  the  staking,  piling  and  ditchings  done,  of 
the  wine  and  onions  eaten  by  the  fisherman. 
The  Black  Death  is  playing  havoc.  King 
Edward  III  and  the  Black  Prince  are  slaying, 
plundering,  and  burning.  Free  Companies 
eat  up  the  land.  It  is  the  time  of  Stephen 
Marcel,  and  of  dreadful  Jacqueries.  Edward 
and  his  sons  are  in  the  heart  of  Champagne, 
and  the  fisher  munching  his  onions  can  climb 
the  banks  to  see  their  banners  ride  by. 
Then  the  tide  rolls  back  and  the  English 
are  beaten  off.  The  terrible  Edwards  are 
dead.  The  French  are  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Now  the  English  pay  a  return  call  in  Brit- 
tany. The  armies  march  by  to  defeat 
Philip  Van  Artevelde.  Our  Charles  VI's  lit- 
tle daughter,  Isabelle,  marries  young  Richard 
of  England,  and  the  pescheur  drinks  their 
health.  Now  Henry  Bolingbroke  keeps  a 
crooked  finger  in  all  our  pies,  and  madcap 
Hal  is  learning  the  ways  of  his  subjects  in 
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taverns.  The  mythic  Falstaff  is  maintain- 
ing Bardolfs  nose  with  fire,  but  Troyes 
Church  still  eats  its  pike,  and  chronicles 
them  without  reference  to  politics,  wars  and 
plagues.  That  must  be  a  fine  pikey  bit, 
where  the  Barse  and  the  Seine  foregather 
their  waters.  How  divinely  calm  it  sounds 
after  all  the  excitements  of  the  history  !  and 
worthy  of  old  vellum  too  ! 

The  Sloane  MS.,  1160,  a  small  octavo  of 
14  folios  would  tell  you  how  they  managed 
the  art  in  Monmouth's  days,  and  what  baits 
were  popular  when  the  capitalist  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  was  making  a  fine  to  do  with 
its  banners  of  "  Freedom  and  Property," 
and  heralding  that  dull  era,  when  poverty 
was  discovered  to  be  the  worst  of  all  the 
deadly  sins  and  respectability  the  noblest  of 
all  the  virtues.  How  pleased  with  them- 
selves were  those  pioneers !  Pioneers  always 
are  a  little  complacent.  They  have  not 
considered  the  pathos  of  that  word  *  prevent ' 
and  how  to  be  a  pioneer  shades  off  naturally 
into  the  kindred  meaning  of  '  to  .obstruct.' 
It  seems  to  us  that  they  might  all  have  been 
better  employed  than  in  bringing  in  Dutch 
gin  swilling  William,  especially  as  silkworm 
gut  had  lately  been  invented.  Of  course 
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Macaulay  made  fine  cock-a-doodling  over 
their  doings  in  the  ears  of  the  equally 
philistine  irreligionists  of  his  day  :  but  poor 
Macaulay  was  coated  all  over  with  thick 
carriage  varnish.  He  was  never  wet  with 
the  dews  of  heaven.  How  could  he  know 
about  men  ?  He  would  have  studied  even 
fishes  in  their  glazed  brown  museum  form. 
His  very  name  gives  one  a  library  headache. 
It  must  be  tempered  by  a  rush  to  the  river. 


Anglers  are  said  to  be  too  liberal  in  their 
notions  of  the  truth.  Perhaps  that  is  so, 
but  let  the  exacter  sort  see  and  miss  a 
medium  pike.  Let  them  weigh  the  creature 
not  with  the  cool  deliberation  of  the  kitchen 
scales,  but  with  the  imagination,  if  they  have 
any,  with  a  mind  still  agitated  by  a  quivering 
rod  and  a  well  tugged  line.  Then  we  can 
gibe  at  their  baitings.  For  the  gleam  of 
green  and  pewter,  which  looks  four  feet 
long  at  least,  and  the  lug,  lug,  which  seems  of 
about  ten  foot  pounds  of  energy,  will,  upon 
examination  by  instruments,  dwindle  and 
shrink  into  fractions  only.  Also  it  must  be 
remembered  that  angling  for  fishes  is  a  very 
old  art.  Our  fathers  have  caught  their 
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fathers  for  hundreds  of  years.  That  gives  a 
great  play  for  Natural  Selection.  The  bet- 
ter educated  fish  survive  and  breed.  The 
race  grows  warier.  Our  catches  are  less 
and  less,  until  we  invent  new  ways  of  luring 
the  cleverer  prey.  Would  William  Browne 
of  Britannia's  pastorals  now  catch  several 
pike  with  his  little  yellow  worm,  as  he  did 
in  the  time  of  James  I,  splashing  them 
about  with  a  float,  too  ?  Our  pikes  come 
from  the  loins  of  those  who  thought  meanly 
of  William.  But  we,  too,  want  a  dinner  and 
hope  to  catch,  so  we  chafe  at  the  erudition 
of  our  fish,  and  vie  with  it.  Some  learn  or 
invent  newer  ways,  but  others  have  only 
hope  without  determination,  and  these,  un- 
willing to  accept  defeat  as  final,  make  up  for 
light  baskets  with  heavy  leasings.  Men 
are  always  apt  to  do  this,  when  the  strenu- 
ousness  of  the  game  tells  upon  them.  If 
we  must  condemn,  let  us  at  least  understand 
them. 

Moreover,  the  non-angling  public  hates  to 
hear  of  one's  blank  days.  It  has  no  sym- 
pathy for  unsuccess.  Its  ears  are  stopped, 
its  tongue  loosed,  against  tales  of  failure. 
It  trains  its  angling  children  in  disregard  of 
the  boring  and  ridiculous  truth.  This  is 
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very  stupid  and  wicked  of  our  Aunt  Susans 
and  others,  and  the  shame  of  it  is  upon 
their  heads  in  no  slight  degree.  But  we  are, 
rather  needlessly,  guilty  too.  Blank  days 
have  their  charm.  If  the  stars  fight  against 
us,  they  are  still  stars. 

Take  to-day,  for  instance.  The  hopeful 
man  rose  with  the  October  lark  and  found 
the  skies  grey  and  the  wind  in  the  West,  an 
irregular  wind  but  soft.  He  packed  three 
rods  in  the  trap — a  spinning  rod,  a  general 
purposes  one  and  a  light  fly  greenheart — and 
filled  his  largest  creel  with  tackle,  lunch  and 
a  bait  can.  The  small  Bass  had  a  corkscrew 
with  it  and  the  amiable  housekeeper  had 
even  added  a  glass.  The  pony  was  pawing 
the  ground  and  the  word  was  already  given 
when  a  note  was  handed  in  "  Please  teach  in 
the  school  this  morning  instead  of  to-mor- 
row." With  a  groan  he  handed  back  the 
pony  to  the  groom  and  went  off  to  the  heavy 
educational  harrow.  At  last  the  lesson  is 
over  and  the  last  child  knows  its  paltry  bit. 
Now  the  business  of  the  day  begins.  But 
horror !  what  is  this  ?  Old  Emmanuel 
Adams  has  fallen  sick  and  would  be  poulticed 
with  spiritual  and  literal  linseed.  Once 
more  the  precious  hour  is  lost ;  and  it  is 
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now  nearly  noon  and  the  grey  rain  is  splash- 
ing the  coloured  brambles  as  we  drive 
towards  the  rich  tower  of  He  Abbots,  which 
looms  from  the  yellow  trees.  Alas  !  it  is  a 
persistent  rain  that  will  soak  and  destroy 
all  that  rain  can  destroy — and  that  is  much. 
The  wretched  man,  feeling  like  a  hunted 
Orestes  leaves  his  creel  and  the  rest  in  the 
cottage  and  determines  to  spin.  The  wind 
rises  and  falls.  A  grey  game  of  halma 
seems  to  be  played  by  mocking  spirits  upon 
the  water,  for  little  round-headed  pawns  leap 
up  and  die  down  on  the  stream.  He  slides 
and  flounders  with  squashing  feet  and  cling- 
ing line,  and  the  spinner  behaves  as  if  it  were 
smitten  with  creeping  palsy.  Hundreds  of 
yards  of  rank  bank  seem  like  miles.  One's 
cuffs  age  rapidly  and  wrinkle.  Meadow 
after  meadow  is  passed  and  the  man  frowns 
and  tightens  his  lips,  until  at  last  there  is  a 
welcome  rush  in  the  water  and  a  fine  fish 
breaks  the  hooks  at  the  tassel  tail  of  that 
new  one-and-tenpenny  bait.  The  very 
steel  seems  soaked  soft.  In  vain  another  is 
sent  out.  Not  at  home  is  the  return  mes- 
sage. Not  at  home  in  hilly  ground,  not 
at  home  by  the  alders,  not  at  home  by  the 
willow  at  the  corner,  not  at  home  by 
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the  lunch  tree,  not  at  home  at  the  one-eyed 
pool,  at  the  bridge,  the  bushes,  the  haw- 
thorn, the  barbed  wire,  the  stump.  Ugh, 
and  the  rain  is  racing  down  the  man's  spine. 
He  eats  sop — formerly  sandwich — and  now 
has  lost  the  corkscrew  :  but  cracks  his  small 
bottle  and  takes  beer  and  water  and  heart 
again.  A  ploughman,  wreathed  in  sacks, 
offers  pity  :  "Thanks,  Tom,  try  a  cigarette." 
It  is  all  tissue  paper  and  sop,  and  has  a 
spiritual  value  only.  Back  again,  still  ho- 
ping, still  spinning  like  Lachesis  in  gloomy 
majesty,  and  the  cottage  is  near  again,  when 
the  rain  stops.  Ha  !  a  palpable  bite.  It  is 
a  Jack,  a  babe  of  a  span  long,  and  he  has  to 
go  back,  heigh  ho  !  But  something  is  rising 
now.  Small  dace  and  the  pools  are  astir. 
The  spinner  goes  to  its  bran  and  the  man 
fetches  out  his  hidden  riches.  Surely  a 
worm  here  will  find  a  perch,  and  a  grey 
gnat  will  fetch  the  dacelets  to  the  can  ! 
The  sun  smiles  a  watery  smile  and  the 
defeated  angler  whips  joyfully.  Not  a  bite  ! 
Then  paste,  gentles,  wasp  grabs,  all  the 
things  that  tease  and  please.  Flies  have 
become  to  them  a  mere  plague.  Blue  dun, 
yellow,  black,  white,  tawny,  orange,  ring- 
straked  and  red,  are  all  scorned.  Then  the 
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wind  rises  and  the  grey  rain  slowly  begins. 
Coldly,  sadly,  descends  the  autumn  evening, 
and  the  lights  begin  to  wink  out.  The  bell 
rings  for  evensong,  and  there  will  not  even 
be  the  parish  nurse  to  represent  the  two  or 
three  who  gather  together.  A  hot  bath,  a 
rub  with  a  warm  towel,  and  clean  raiment 
end  the  adventure.  How  cosy  the  study 
looks.  The  cheerful  curl  of  tobacco-smoke 
hovers  over  the  lines  drying  on  chair  backs, 
and  gives  a  benison  to  the  steaming  jean  of 
the  rod  cases.  One  smells  neither  the  oil 
nor  the  vaseline.  It  is  good  to  be  alive  : 
and,  after  all,  there  are  the  more  fish  left  be- 
cause of  their  coyness  to-day.  Next  week 
one  may  have  them  out  in  battalions.  Non 
si  male  nunc  et  ohm  sic  erit.  Hurrah  for 
Thursday. 

Non  semel  dicetnus  lo  Triumphe 
Civitas  omnis  dabimusque  divis, 

if  the  bishops  do  not  actually  prevent  it 
thura  benignis. 

But  why  was  the  day  blank  ?  Not  the 
rain,  not  the  season,  not  the  baits,  not  even 
the  skill  were  at  fault,  but  the  river  weeds 
had  just  been  cut  and  the  fishes  were  nervous 
and  disturbed.  They  had  been  brutally 
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evicted  from  their  freeholds  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  to-day,  and  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  also  strewn  with  insects,  who  have 
also  been  cast  out.  Frightened  and  well-fed 
fishes  are  nice  in  their  diet.  The  explana- 
tion is  simple,  when  one  knows  it,  and  cousin 
Hilda  greatly  errs  if  she  continues  to  think 
that  the  archer  spinner  might  have  called 
heavy  pike  from  the  vasty  deep,  or  that  the 
white  moth  would  have  moved  the  dace. 
No  !  the  artificial  cockchafer  would  not  have 
raised  a  chub  under  the  wall  by  the  lasher ; 
but  all  the  same,  one  ought  to  have  tried  it. 
The  lame  excuse  that  the  withy  bed  was  too 
wet  to  enter  moves  her  to  ripples  of  incred- 
ulous laughter.  No  one  ever  really  minds 
being  laughed  at  by  Hilda.  The  only  re- 
venge possible  is  to  plan  another  expedition 
in  which  her  wisdom  can  be  commandeered. 
How  about  Midney  ?  We  can  canoe  there 
in  luxury,  if  only  the  weather  holds,  and 
there  is  the  deep  carp  hole  to  try.  Midney 
then  let  itj  be,  and  if  the  tackle  makers  are 
not  false  knaves  there  will  be  a  fine  lot  of 
new  flies  ready  for  hungry  jaws,  and  a  new 
sort,  wagtail  as  well,  which  Dr.  Greenwood 
finds  to  have  magical  eftect  upon  the  Irish 
pike.  But  one  must  not  argue  from  Irish 
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data.  The  very  pikes  of  that  most  unhappy 
country  are  mad  with  pugnacity.  Water 
lords  are  as  easily  bagged  as  landlords  over 
there.  Erin  may  go  bragh  with  pleasure  ; 
but  our  pikes  are  not  to  be  caught  by  her 
rules.  They  have  neither  the  size  nor  the 
appetites  of  those  nationalist  fish.  We  pre- 
pare our  weapons,  and  spend  hopeful  and 
happy  hours  testing  lines  and  sharpening 
hooks  with  a  tiny  file,  mixing  baits  and 
catching  the  worms  by  a  lantern  light  in  the 
yard,  which  is  almost  as  exciting  as  fishing 
itself.  Suddenly  a  kind  voice  in  rich  West- 
ern brogue  breaks  in  upon  our  hopes. 
"  Meister  Rowswell,  he've  a  bin  a  nettin'  to 
Midney,  zur  !  and  he  did  tell  I  to  car  on 
thic  pail  of  bites."  What,  Midney  netted  ! 
then  good-bye  to  our  hopes,  for  the  very 
sight  of  a  net  frightens  fish  more  than  all  the 
angles  of  Christendom.  We  take  the  baits 
with  such  gratitude  as  we  can  acquire,  and 
put  them  in  the  water-butt  :  but  our  day  is 
spoilt.  At  last  rolling  time  brings  us  another 
chance.  It  is  a  winter  morning.  The  mist 
has  settled  into  white  irost.  The  sun  shines 
in  pale  gold.  The  wind  is  east  and  we  drive 
to  Bradon.  The  alder  tree  gives  us  a  pair 
of  small  perch  only,  the  lunch  tree  one  dace, 
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the  one-eyed  pool,  the  bridge,  and  the  old 
bend,  nothing,  and  it  is  now  one  o'clock. 
Then  we  try  the  warm  bay  by  the  wire  fenc- 
ing. The  mills  have  begun  to  work  at 
Ashford,  and  the  brown  water  comes  spotted 
and  tremulous  down  with  a  larger  sweep. 
Ha  !  here  is  a  better  one.  I  have  one  too. 
I've  got  another.  Give  me  the  worms. 
Look  !  Here  is  a  beauty.  But  what  do  you 
think  of  this  ?  So  we  fish,  and  pant,  and 
ejaculate.  We  have  happed  upon  a  golden 
hour.  They  bite  everything  that  we  put  in. 
Roach,  perch,  dace,  tench  and  chub,  seem 
to  be  holding  carnival,  or  keeping  belated 
Christmas  rather,  for  it  is  January.  No  need 
to  whisper,  you  can  laugh  and  talk.  The 
floats  dip  and  curtsey,  and  the  fish  flap 
boldly  out.  What  fine  condition  they  are 
in  to  be  sure,  so  fat  and  silvery.  We  pause 
for  a  minute  and  count  three-and-thirty,  and 
then  notice  with  regret  that  the  light  is 
going  fast  and  we  must  beat  a  retreat.  Let 
me  try  a  spinner  as  we  go  back,  I  plead,  just 
to  top  the  basket  with  a  pike.  Hilda  laughs. 
It  is  full  already,  and  we  shall  miss  the  man 

who  is  coming  on  important  business,  but 

O,  bother,  the  spinner  catches  in  the  bush 
the  very  first  cast.     The    line   breaks   and 
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there  is  no  time  to  go  round  and  release  it, 
so  we  scamper  off  with  our  twelve-pound- 
bag,  and  forget  that  it  is  cold  and  the  fog  is 
rising.  We  only  know  that  we  have  had  a 
glorious  day,  and  can  fill  the  frying  pans  of 
half  the  village  widows  with  our  takings — 
and  that  is  much. 
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CHAPTER  XI — The  C^ub  and  Mel- 
ancholy. 

SAVE  only  carp,  the  chub  engenders 
more  melancholy  than  any  fish 
that  swims.  He  is  always  with 
us.  We  see  him  in  the  sum- 
mer roll  from  water-lily  to  water-lily  with 
most  provoking  girth  and  clearness.  He 
leaps  in  the  evening  a  full  foot  out  of  the 
water.  He  is  heard  in  the  winter  smacking 
his  coarse  lips  in  the  turbid  eddies.  He 
darts  from  the  shallows  with  a  lively  swish 
thirty  yards  before  we  get  within  view  of 
him.  He  is  an  omnivorous  glutton,  who  can 
yet  refuse  the  great  cravings  of  his  master 
maw.  He  is  as  self-controlled  as  an  ascetic, 
though  as  full  of  desires  as  an  alderman. 
He  is  a  very  fool  and  yet  a  Solomon.  All 
that  has  been  said  of  his  wariness  and  wis- 
dom is  true  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  may 
be  taken  with  the  stoutest  tackle  and  the 
roughest  gear.  He  will  flee  from  the  shadow 
of  a  split-cane  rod,  but  he  will  fall  a  victim 
to  coarse  string  and  a  barge  pole.  He  will 
eat  anything  that  any  fish  will  ever  eat.  He 
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may  be  caught  with  pike-spoon  bait,  spar- 
row's eggs,  bread,  gooseberries,  blood,  worms, 
cheese,  bees,  cockroaches,  chafers,  min- 
nows, frogs,  sardines,  raw  beef,  fat,  gentles, 
alexandras,  meal  worms,  honey,  bits  of  white 
kid,  and  indeed,  by  almost  anything.  So  off 
you  go  and  try,  taking  all  these  things  and 
more,  to  a  really  noble  haunt  of  chub.  But 
you  return  with  broken  hope,  and  hardly 
animation  enough  to  hum  a  tune,  half  in- 
clined to  believe  that  life  itself  is  a  savage 
fraud,  with  doubts  even  about  angling  itself. 

OUT  IN  THE  SUN. 

How  slowly  crawls  the  road 
Underneath  our  eager  feet ! 
As  we  swing  our  shoulder  load, 
Breathing  deep  the  crystal  sweet. 

Autumn  grass  is  lush  with  dew 
And  the  hedges  droop  with  pearl : 
There's  a  patter  from  the  yew ; 
Leaves  are  far  too  wet  to  whirl. 

Is  it  cold,  or  eager  haste 
Makes  your  fingers  tremble  so, 
While  the  taper  joints  you  place  ? 
While  the  silk  slips  to  and  fro  ? 

Oh,  for  just  the  tightened  line, 
Just  the  flap  and  hearty  run  ! 
Something  surely  must  be  mine 
Ere  we  lose  the  gallant  sun  ? 
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HOME  IN  THE   RAIN. 

Ah,  but  Time  which  walked  so  slow 
Now  begins  to  quicken  speed  : 
Fiercer  fast  the  minutes  go. 
Is  the  day  gone  down  indeed  ? 

Empty  basket,  empty  heart, 
Broken  tackle,  effort  vain, 
Hope  is  ended.     We  depart 
Through  the  darkness  and  the  rain. 

Is  there  any  place  to  dry  ? 
Dry  and  rest  us  when  we  pass  ? 
Lay  the  sodden  burden  by — 
Sadly  muddied,  too,  alas  ! 

There  are  anglers  who  have  fished  the 
rivers  for  thirty  years  and  have  never  taken 
a  chub  at  all  :  but  there  are  anglers  who 
have,  upon  the  third  or  the  fourth  attempt, 
made  some  little  inroad  upon  the  paradoxi- 
cal host.  In  the  hurricane,  for  example, 
when  men  of  less  daring  are  at  home,  you 
can,  with  a  small  spoon,  make  the  further 
acquaintance  of  the  chub.  A  line  of  surgi- 
cal silk,  with  a  small  float  forty  yards  away, 
will  coax  him  from  clear  waters,  and  in 
ale-coloured  locks  you  may  hoist  him  from 
under  your  very  feet  with  a  heavy-shotted 
cable  and  a  sort  of  meat  hook  armed  with 
the  coarsest  lob.  Or,  again,  you  may  not. 
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Expect  nothing.  Fish  with  a  dreary  sense 
of  duty.  Think  that  you  are  taking  scienti- 
fic soundings  or  making  experiments  upon 
the  parallelogram  of  forces.  Resolve  upon 
a  blank  day.  Start  as  a  hopeless  patient  re- 
solved upon  the  fresh-air  cure  for  the  last 
stage  of  phthisis.  Make  believe  that  you 
would  rather  know  than  catch.  Take  a 
pledge  of  good  resolutions  never  to  be  cast 
down.  Consult  Dr.  Smiles,  Hannah  More, 
Akenside,  the  moral  maxims  of  the  Wes- 
leyan,  Baptist,  and  Sandemanian  bodies  pas- 
sim. Wean  your  soul.  Cast  out  desires  like 
a  Buddhist.  Think  how  bald  the  Universe 
really  is.  Remember  that  you  have  at- 
tempted virtue  in  your  time,  and  with  what 
success.  Start  with  a  heavy  heart  and  you 
can  end  with  nothing  worse.  He  that  is 
down  need  fear  no  fall.  Chubs  sort  well 
with  a  chastened  spirit.  It  may  be — there 
are  odd  chances — some  one  must  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  basket  that  £15000 
a  year,  with  purple.  Some  one  must  get 
that  Field  Marshal's  baton.  These  things 
fall  to  those  who  do  their  duty  until  they 
have  no  relish  left  for  plums.  Be  clothed 
with  humility  and  your  oldest  waistcoat. 
Flatten  yourself :  wear  a  gag.  Leave  the 
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dog  at  home.  Study  the  lights  and  winds. 
Never  mind  mud.  Precaution  is  a  duty, 
and  duty  is  a  necessary  servant  of  success, 
but  a  barren  thing  after  all.  Duty  is  a  firm 
buckram  suit,  but  a  great  deal  more  than 
duty  is  needed  for  victory  than  a  suit.  Read 
Leopardi.  Read  Non  nobis.  Read  the 
Stoics,  in  the  original  if  you  can  construe 
them  :  but  a  crib  gives  a  balder  tone  to  their 
maxims.  Hope  nothing,  believe  nothing, 
and  fear  everything.  That  is  the  chavend- 
rous  frame  of  mind.  There  is  one  healing 
balsam  that  you  can  take  without  stint,  that 
the  chub  is  very  poor  eating  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  That  fact  has  consoled  the  ad- 
viser in  many  a  gloomy  hour.  The  grapes 
look  better  than  they  are.  Even  Sutton's 
catalogue  has  finer  colours  than  his  gardens, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  say  than  his 
seeds  when  grown  in  ours.  Fruition  is  al- 
ways rather  a  fraud.  He  is  like  the  big 
brother  of  our  school  friends  who  is  invinci- 
ble in  fight,  and  always  slogs  balls  over  the 
boundary,  until  you  get  to  know  him  and 
then  you  find  that  his  head  is  not  unpunch- 
able,  and  he  gets  out  for  duck.  The  younger 
brother  Hope  is  just  as  good,  in  many  re- 
spects better.  Do  you  not  remember,  my 
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dearest  friend,  how  I  bicycled  to  you  with  a 
tearing  and  throttling  weight  of  large  chubs 
one  lovely  summer  day  ?  How  miraculous 
they  looked,  when  I  piled  them  in  that  large 
dish  on  the  drawing-room  floor  !  Did  we  not 
take  pains,  too,  to  dress  the  best,  and  serve 
him  up  in  a  surplice-like  coil  of  fine  linen, 
white  and  clean  ?  Did  we  not  carve  him  as 
if  he  were  a  Caesar  ?  and  was  he  not  daintily 
browned,  too  ?  And  the  good  Burgundy 
brought  out  to  heighten  the  relish  of  him  ? 
And  we  were  prejudiced  judges  yearning  to 
give  him  a  glorious  verdict,  and  to  commit 
his  accusers  to  dungeons.  But  yet  I  can  see 
your  kind  face  now,  after  the  first  fork-full. 
You  rose  and  fetched  out  some  biting  sauce, 
and  looked  serene  as  ever,  master  of  your- 
self, but  even  I  had  to  confess  that  the  chub 
must  be  classed  with  charity  clothing,  and 
"port  for  the  sick  poor."  Indeed,  the  char- 
woman found  the  rest  of  them  most  accept- 
able, and  was  grateful  next  day  when  I  call- 
ed to  see  that  the  chub  had  worked  no 
muddy  revenges  upon  your  dear  earthy 
man.  When  I  labour  in  vain  for  chub,  I 
remember  that  banquet  with  much  consola- 
tion, and  how  rarified  the  cold  lamb  and 
salad  seemed  to  us,  when  we  allowed  our- 
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selves  to  go  on  towards  it.  Still,  chubs  are 
beautiful  fellows  when  they  leap  right  out  of 
water  at  your  bumble  bee  and  grab  it  with 
zest.  There  is  a  fine  yellow  about  them  in 
the  evening  light  which  suggests  faery  gold. 
There  is  none  of  that  halting  between  two 
opinions  in  their  bite,  no  thin  suction  and 
tremulous  quivering  such  as  makes  one 
doubt  whether  it  is  heat,  or  fancy,  or  the  lap 
of  the  water,  or  a  carp  that  affects  the  line. 
The  chub  has  a  Scot's  habit  of  mind,  canny 
if  you  like,  but  not  penumbrous.  He  either 
bites  hard  or  passes  by  unmoved.  He  does 
not  dally  with  temptation.  He  sins  or  is 
sophron.  Was  that  why  St.  Francis,  upon 
his  sick  bed  in  the  bishop's  palace  at  Assisi, 
had  no  will  to  eat  except  a  bit  of  chub  ?  Is 
it  not  written  in  the  Speculum  f  Brother 
Gerard  too  sent  him  in  three  from  Rieti. 
Perhaps  the  mediaeval  chub  took  life,  or 
gave  it  up,  with  more  simplicity  than  ours 
do,  or  else  Fra  Gerard  had  less  of  the  quality 
which  one  would  expect  in  an  early  Fran- 
ciscan angler — that  of  guilelessness. 

In  the  summer  time,  a  frog  tied  by  the 
hind  leg  to  a  perch  hook,  upon  a  none  too 
solid  paternoster,  and  flung  out,  at  sunset, 
below  a  pleasant  stickle,  finds  favour  in  chub 
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land  whatever  the  weather  may  be.  But  he 
must  be  cast  far  enough,  and  if  it  may  be  so 
rather  from  a  punt  than  from  the  shore.  It 
is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  angling  that  a 
fish  is  much  less  concerned  at  the  approach 
of  a  boat,  even  of  a  steam  launch,  than  he  is 
at  the  pit-pat  of  the  lightest  step  upon  the 
bank.  It  is  probably  because  in  the  former 
case  there  is  little  sound  conveyed  through 
the  earth,  and  earth  is  to  him  the  unfamiliar 
and  dangerous  element.  He  feels  that  the 
water  is  known  to  him.  Floating  logs  do 
not  scare  him  in  the  least,  even  if  they 
have  keels  and  branches  which  dip,  and  stir 
the  water  into  eddies  and  cast  queer  shadows. 
Or  if  the  craft  hustle  the  waves  about,  he 
puts  them  down  as  large,  rather  slow-moving 
fool  fishes,  not  stealthy  enough  to  be  pisciv- 
orous, mere  asthmatic  boobies,  who  have 
been  fed  into  dropsical  size  in  the  beyonds 
of  his  water  world.  He  justs  turns  out  of 
their  path  with  a  cool  caution,  but  hardly 
turns  his  head  to  watch  their  uncouth  pas- 
sages, and  cannot  permit  himself  to  forget 
that  his  throat-teeth  are  clean  and  his  supper 
not  yet  provided,  just  because  these  blunder- 
ing, high  swimming,  toothless,  and  eyeless 
giants  are  loafing  up  or  down  the  stream. 
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But  when  the  gravel  crunches  or  the  mud 
sucks  and  smacks,  when  shadows  fall  across 
the  sky,  as  he  sees  it,  from  over  half  the 
horizon,  when  things  are  astir  in  that  horrid 
and  alarming  world,  whence  from  early 
fryhood  he  has  seen  beaks,  teeth  and  talons, 
descend  suddenly  and  aim  at  his  quivering 
sides,  then  he  becomes  much  more  alarmed 
than  he  would  be  even  at  the  largest  stur- 
geon. An  attack  from  a  mysterious  quarter 
is  much  more  startling  than  from  one  where 
the  dangers  are  great  but  familiar  and  com- 
prehended. It  is  a  pleasant  thought  that  in 
our  geological  epoch  at  any  rate,  we  can 
stroll  by  the  sea  without  fear  of  trolls  or 
dragons  rushing  out  of  the  waters  with 
a  liquorish  appetite  for  man  meat.  Whereas 
if  we  lived  upon  a  peninsula,  of  narrow, 
though  long  extent,  and  from  either  sea  at 
any  time,  but  especially  at  meal  times,  we 
might  expect  casual  quick  snatchings  to  be 
made  at  us,  we  should  regard  the  unnum- 
bered laughings  of  the  ocean  as  loathesome 
mockeries  and  distinctly  not  amusing.  So 
he. 

The  chubby  mind  is  Aristotelian.     He  is 
naturally  of  a  social  and  political  bent.     He 
leaves    meditation    upon    personal   themes 
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when  a  brother  is  in  misfortune.  He  even 
fasts  as  a  sort  of  funereal  ceremony  for  his 
brother  absente  corpore.  Those  he  never 
heeded  in  life,  become,  when  caught  and 
basketed,  overpoweringly  dear  to  him.  He 
cannot  bear  the  sight  of  the  places  where 
they  played  and  overate.  He  steals  away 
and  afar  upon  the  loss  of  a  friend  and  is 
overpowered  with  selfish  grief.  His  last 
flap,  the  roll  of  his  goggle  eye  as  he  neared 
the  shallows  compelled  by  catgut — these 
things  move  survivors  to  ensky  and  ensaint 
the  caught  brother.  In  this  there  is  a  trait 
not  uncommonly  found  in  the  coarser  human 
chub.  He,  too,  will  neglect,  even  hustle  or 
possibly  rob,  his  brother  chub.  He  will 
know  him  all  his  life,  without  doing  him  one 
single  act  of  mercy,  without  one  tender  or 
attentive  passage.  He  remembers  him  at 
school,  at  church,  at  the  rival  ironmongery 
shop.  He  has  seen  him  bicycle,  watched 
him  dance  solemnly  at  those  earnest  lower 
middle-class  balls — full  of  seriousness,  per- 
spiration, and  ham  sandwiches.  He  knows 
the  man,  even  to  the  price  of  his  stockings, 
but  has  never  felt  anything  for  him  beyond 
a  slight  impatience  at  the  mere  ordinariness 
of  the  creature.  But  let  the  fellow  meet 
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with  some  tragic  fate,  be  murdered  by  a 
motor  car,  bludgeoned  across  Jordan  by  a 
policeman,  or  sunk  in  a  penny  steamer  ; 
immediately  he  becomes  "  poor  dear  old  so 
and  so.  I  knew  him  well.  He  was  a  very 
great  friend  of  mine,  such  a  capital  good 
sort."  The  tale  of  affliction  widens  and 
deepens  in  tragic  pathos  by  imputed  and 
post  fact  affection.  It  is  so  often  the  case 
that  the  people  we  have  known,  despised, 
rated,  found  irksome  and  exasperating,  be- 
come, when  they  are  well  buried,  our  dar- 
lings, our  deeply  regretted  and  mourned 
lost  ones,  fuller  and  fuller  of  our  affection 
as  time  mellows  them,  of  the  powers  and 
virtues  we  never  saw  in  them  and  which  they 
never  really  had.  It  is  said  that  the  love  of 
children  is  often  highly  developed  in  the 
acutest  egoists.  It  is  not  incompatible  with 
self-adoration,  for  children  do  not  compete 
with  us.  The  same  is  true  of  the  dead. 
They  can  add  to  our  self-esteem  but  cannot 
detract  from  it.  The  greater  we  account 
them,  the  more  we  figure  their  devotion  to 
us,  the  more  highly  we  can  depict  the  value 
they  put  upon  us,  the  more  excuse  we  find 
for  self-worship.  Hence,  we  can  riotously 
overleap  the  actual  in  what  we  say  and  think 
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about  them.  The  chub,  unlike  the  perch, 
the  dace,  the  pike,  and  even  the  gentleman- 
ly trout  goes  into  a  most  extravagant 
mourning  for  his  caught  companion,  and 
when  he  notices  his  loss  will  retire  in  haste 
to  the  bed  of  the  stream,  go  into  retreat, 
forswear  all  society,  give  up  cockchafer 
and  other  delicate  meats  for  at  least  an  hour, 
or  maybe  two,  and  shew  every  sign  of  pain 
and  penitence.  But  such  people's  grief 
must  be  taken  with  salt.  Next  day  they  will 
be  as  alert  and  egoist  as  though  they  had 
never  known  such  loss,  and,  indeed,  if  you 
walk  steadily  on,  you  may  return  to  each 
favoured  spot  and  find  the  merry  game  has 
begun  anew  and  that  the  mourners  have 
ceased  to  sulk  and  have  thrown  off  the 
gloom, — which  departs  with  the  audience 
before  whom  it  was  enacted. 

A  piece  of  cheese  rind  on  the  tail  of  a 
fly,  (a  red  spinner,  marsh  brown,  or  even  an 
Alexandra)  will  join  the  mourner  to  the 
mourned,  given  a  decent  interval.  But  in 
a:l  cases  cast  far,  and  keep  your  feet  as  still 
as  you  can. 

There  is  one  great  peculiarity  about  the 
chub  :  he  is  more  successful  in  avoiding  nets 
than  almost  any  fish.  He  out  perches  the 
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perch  in  this,  and  it  is  to  his  great  credit. 
The  netsman  spreads  his  toils,  and  with  drags, 
poles,  wading  and  splashing,  works  down  to 
the  place  where  these  are  spread.  The 
foolish  tench,  roach,  dace,  and  pike,  roll  and 
dart  before  him  to  their  fate,  and  he  gets 
them  by  the  score  ;  but  look  at  his  catch. 
There  are  no  chub  at  all  and  only  a  very 
few  perch.  Yet  the  scoundrel  has  swept 
over  their  choicest  haunts.  Those  great 
goggle  faces  have  been  neatly  buried  in 
mud,  weed,  hollow  bank,  and  reed  stalks. 
They  have  let  the  legions  thunder  past. 
The  more  the  poaching  crew  have  raged 
and  shepherded,  the  less  have  those  cautious 
and  practical  fishes  been  bullied  down  the 
deadly  track.  Their  power  of  taking  cover 
is  almost  miraculous.  Put  two  or  three 
small  chub  in  a  forcing  glass  or  small 
aquarium,  add  a  handful  of  sand  and  a  few 
pieces  of  water  weed,  and  when  you  step 
quickly  up  to  the  place  where  you  keep 
them  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  what 
they  can  do,  with  such  insufficient  means,  to 
conceal  their  presence.  The  very  angle 
at  which  they  project  from  the  floor,  the 
slow  washing  wave  of  the  tail,  the  colours, 
the  arrangement  of  the  weed,  the  gentle 
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stir  of  the  sediment,  all  these  combine  to 
deceive  an  eye  which  has  all  the  odds  in 
its  favour.  You  may  even  stir  your  nos- 
ing chub  with  a  stick,  he  is  as  one  dead, 
except  that  he  is  as  limp  and  as  flexible  as  a 
gipsy's  tongue  or  a  pastor's  conscience. 
Duri  capitones  were  chub-headed  fellows  in 
Latin  comedy,  who  endured  much  for  their 
bellies'  sakes.  Our  capitones  will  endure 
much  for  fear's  sake  and  the  supreme  desire 
to  lie  low.  Indeed,  they,  like  many  other 
living  creatures,  are  strongly  of  General 
Baden-Powell's  opinion  that  stillness  is  the 
best  concealment.  It  is  an  education  in  the 
art  of  taking  cover  to  peep  through  an  alder 
at  a  school  of  chub  in  a  clear  pool.  They 
do  not  dart,  they  simply  melt  away  and  your, 
arts  will  no  more  restore  them  than  if  you 
were  treating  a  sponged  slate  with  develop- 
ing solutions.  Merely  to  try  is  to  wring 
your  heart  with  that  unsportsmanlike  love, 
melancholy,  which  Burton  so  well  describes. 
"  Many  men  to  fetch  over  a  young  woman, 
widows  or  whom  they  love,  will  not  stick  to 
crack,  forge  and  feign  anything  comes  next, 
bid  his  boy  fetch  his  cloak,  rapier,  gloves, 
jewels,  etc.,  in  such  a  chest,  scarlet-golden- 
tissue  breeches,  etc.,  when  there  is  no  such 
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matter  ;  or  make  any  scruple  to  give  out,  as 
he  did  in  Petronius,  that  he  was  master  of  a 
ship,  kept  so  many  servants,  and  to  personate 
their  part  the  better,  take  upon  them  to  be 
gentlemen  of  good  houses,  well  descended 
and  allied,  hire  apparel  at  brokers,  some 
Scavinger  or  prick-louse  Tailours  to  attend 
upon  them  for  the  time,  swear  they  have 
great  possessions,  bribe,  lye,  cog  and  foist 
how  dearly  they  love,  how  bravely  they  will 
maintain  her,  like  any  Lady,  Countess, 
Duchess,  or  Queen  ;  they  shall  have  gowns, 
tiers,  jewels,  coaches  and  caroches,  choice 
diet. 

The  heads  of  Parrats,  tongues  of  Nightingals, 
The  brains  of  Peacocks,  and  of  Estriches. 
Their  bath  shall  be  the  juice  of  Gillijlowers, 
Spirit  of  Roses,  and  of  Violets, 
The  milk  of  Unicorns,  etc." 

(Anat.  in,  2,  iii,  4). 

To  courses  equally  immoral,  to  such  raving 
melancholy,  does  the  love  of  the  coy  chub 
drive  the  enamoured  and  baffled  angler. 
He  would  think  no  trick  too  mean,  no  im- 
posture too  lawless  to  try,  if  only  he  could 
recall  the  banished,  vanished  objects  of  his 
hope.  But,  alas  !  had  the  time  wasted  upon 
the  beguiling  of  women  only  been  put  to 
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nobler  use  in  devising  new  baits  and  methods 
for  angling,  we  should  not  feel  so  impotently 
and  atrabiliously  baffled,  as  we  not  infre- 
quently do. 

Let  romancers  write  in  angling  papers 
and  books  what  they  choose  :  the  sad  fact 
remains  that  there  are  many  and  great  dis- 
appointments in  this  life,  even  to  the  skilful 
and  the  sanguine.  Philosophy  can  open 
new  doors  of  hope,  but  of  the  keen  votaries 
who  press  in,  how  few  there  are  will  meet 
with  their  heart's  desire  !  And  even  those 
who  catch  a  chub  every  day  have  larger 
hopes  than  ever  fructify. 

But  before  you  wipe  the  likely  tear  away, 
use  your  handkerchief  rather  to  catch  a 
bumble  bee,  with  tenderness.  Tie  two  of 
her  feet,  with  silk,  to  a  perch  hook,  and  put 
your  rod  through  the  bushes  and  lay  it 
down,  leaving  the  bee  to  swing  an  inch,  not 
less,  above  the  level  of  the  stream.  Then 
go  back,  sit  down  out  of  sight  and  listen. 
The  bee  will  swing  your  line  to  and  fro, 
buzzing,  now  this  way,  now  that,  with  pauses. 
The  goggle-eyed  chub  will  watch  that  bee, 
until  they  are  convinced  by  the  utter  still- 
ness of  the  bank  that  you  have  gone  away 
in  mulish  disgust  at  their  vacant  room. 
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Presently  they  will  return,  look,  wheel, 
long,  circle  near,  until  one,  more  sure  than 
the  rest,  pops  his  great  mouth  out  of  the 
water  and  seizes  your  bee,  and,  if  you  have 
skill  and  luck,  hooks  himself.  The  higher 
you  can  make  him  jump  the  more  certain  he 
is  to  hook  himself.  Three  inches  is  an  easy 
jump  for  a  chub,  and  he  can  manage  twice 
that  height  without  any  difficulty,  that  is,  if 
he  will  only  return. 

If  not,  repeat  to  yourself  these  appropriate 
verses. 

"  The  Moving  Finger  writes  ;  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on  :  nor  all  your  piety,  nor  all  your  wit 
Can  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  one  word  of  it." 

OMAR. 

Then  try  for  some  other  kind  of  fish,  or 
for  chub  in  some  other  place.  It  is  useless 
to  outstay  a  very  scant  welcome. 

Why  do  chub  and  roach  never  do  well  in 
the  aquarium  ?  Why  should  dace  outlive 
these  others  cceteris  paribus  ?  It  can  hardly 
be  a  question  of  food,  for  the  chub  eats 
everything  edible.  It  cannot  be  fright 
which  kills  him,  for  the  carp,  who  is  more 
easily  frightened,  lives  well  in  captivity,  and 
indeed,  in  gold-fish  form,  is  native  to  slavery. 
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Perhaps  carp  live  because  they  are  so  very 
intelligent,  ;  they  soon  learn  how  little  the 
globe-shaking  monster  masters  really  injure 
them.  Chub  die  because  they  never  really 
understand  this  simple  plan  but  take  the 
gloomiest  views  of  their  own  prospects,  and 
thus  by  melancholy  verify  their  own  fore- 
bodings and  die  mostly  by  suggestion.  Thus 
in  matters  critical  the  chub  belongs  to  the 
conservative  school.  He  is  of  the  Miller 
and  Burgon  following  ;  and  out  of  sheer 
pavid  peevishness  refuses  to  adapt  himself  to 
servile  and  narrow  surroundings.  To  look 
his  enemy  fearlessly  in  the  face,  with  goggle 
eye,  and  to  flourish  in  despite  of  him,  that 
is  too  magnanimous  a  course  for  him  :  he 
prefers  to  worry  himself  to  death.  Even  in 
ponds  he  cuts  but  a  poor  figure,  and  is 
among  the  first  to  die — of  chagrin  it  must 
be,  unless  the  anatomists  can  propound  a 
likelier  theory.  Like  other  conservatives, 
the  chub,  before  he  is  captured,  has  an  ob- 
stinate preference  for  living  his  own  life  in 
his  own  way,  and  distrusts  the  demagogic 
orators,  who  offer  cheese  and  other  linings 
for  his  fair  round  belly.  His  melancholy  is 
contagious. 
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CHAPTER  XII — The  Close  Season. 

WHAT  the  pause  is  in  music, 
what  rain  is  after  many  blue 
days,  such  is  the  close  sea- 
son. Mr.  Mundella  was  not 
only  a  man  of  Science,  he  was  an  Artist  and 
a  Poet,  possibly  all  in  his  own  despite. 
The  ship  which  is  made  for  sea  finds  her 
night  of  life,  her  repose  and  her  goal,  in  the 
flat  quiet  of  some  uneventful  dock,  where 
new  mornings  find  her  out,  and  load  her  with 
new  hopes  :  whence  they  send  her  forth 
upon  new  ventures.  The  Close  Season — the 
very  sound  has  a  quaker  grey  about  it,  a 
scent  of  ebb  tides,  the  hush  of  a  large  hall 
when  the  organ  is  closed  and  the  people 
have  gone  home,  and  the  one  old  man  is 
putting  out  the  lights.  It  is  lovely  and 
pleasant.  Everything  ought  to  have  its 
Close  Season  :  tennis,  marriage,  golf,  home, 
travel,  meat,  religion,  clarets,  controversy, 
shaving,  books,  talk,  dunning,  pomposity, 
the  rules  of  science,  virtue,  tobacco,  politics, 
flirtation,  hope,  oranges,  faith,  potatoes, 
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the  Nonconformist  conscience,  advertise- 
ment, etc.  All  these  things,  and  many 
more,  are  the  better  for  a  short  eclipse, 
and,  indeed,  most  of  them  contrive  to 
obtain  the  grace  of  a  veil,  a  bank  holiday 
or  two,  some  kindly  legislation,  an  ex- 
tinguisher, a  dock,  a  holiday,  unbuttoned  and 
recuperative  moments.  If  not,  a  cry  arises 
that  they  ought  to  be  suppressed  altogether. 
Does  not  the  very  earth  take  a  close  season 
for  herself  in  night  and  winter  ?  Let  Com- 
merce be  like  her.  Let  the  Stock  Exchange 
sleep  dormant  and  shares  be  not  transferable 
say  in  June.  Close  the  churches,  proclaim 
an  interdict  after  St.  John  Baptist's  Day. 
Let  there  be  a  muzzling  time  for  members — 
say  in  August.  Suspend  the  newspapers  for 
September  at  least  ;  make  it  criminal  to 
travel  in  soft  goods  from  some  date  to  some 
other  ;  punish  top  hats  with  fine  or  bashing. 
Let  there  be  a  Close  time  for  trousers,  when 
all  must  wear  the  toga.  Let  there  be  a  fence 
month  for  barrel  organs  and  Temperance 
exhortations,  for  writs,  inoculations,  motor 
cars  and  woodcarving,  for  soap  and  pill 
puffs,  and  for  comments  upon  the  weather. 
Let  there  be  a  more  liberal  Lent,  of  wider 
sweep  and  greater  compass.  All  mankind 
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would  be  the  gainers.  We  should  be  mas- 
ters of  our  lives.  We  could  dispense  with 
the  seemingly  indispensable,  and  should  still 
further  enjoy  the  enjoyable. 

There  is  but  one  fault  in  our  Mundellan 
laws.     They  are  too  piecemeal.     The  close 
season  for  trout  should  not  end  till  March 
anywhere,  and  the  close  season  for  coarse  fish 
should  be  from  March  the  first  to  July  the 
first,  Semper  ubique  et  ab  omnibus.   The  Scot 
should  forsake  his  salmon  flies  and  the  Devon- 
ian leave  his  fingerlings  at  the  same  hour. 
Pike  should  devour  in  peace  for  four  voraci- 
ous months  out  of  the  twelve.      There  is 
something  very  arbitrary  about  the  dates  of 
the  present  close  season  for  coarse  fish,  viz. 
March    15th   to  June   15th.     You  find   the 
perch  for  instance,  swollen  with  ripe  spawn 
long  before  the  former  date,  and  the  roach 
are  in  a  sad  plight,  (like  Milton's  late  es- 
poused saints),   for  weeks   after   the   latter 
date.     The   anglers   would   not   cry   out   if 
the  Mundella  Acts  were  again  amended,  and 
as  for  the  anti-anglers  and  the  non-anglers 
they  would  regard  such  legislation  as  an  as- 
sault upon  us.     They  would  be  grateful  to  a 
Government  which  seemingly  pandered  to 
their   superstitions,    and   they   might   easily 
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upon  the  strength  of  this  gratitude  promised 
to  vote  for  it,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
even  perform  their  promises  at  the  ballot- 
box. 

The  Close  Season — what  repose  there  is 
in  the  sound  !  One  oils  one's  rods,  takes 
the  flies  out  of  tangle,  whips  over  the  weak 
spots,  dresses  line,  looks  over  the  hospital 
for  decayed  odds,  and  by  amputation,  syn- 
thesis, fire,  silk,  sealing  wax  in  spirits,  dub- 
bin, patience,  etc.,  recreates  one's  little  store. 
In  the  daytime,  if  ever  there  is  daylight  to 
spare,  one  can  walk  by  the  same  streams 
where  one  has  worked,  if  indeed  they  can 
he  called  the  same,  for  what  is  the  same  in 
them  ?  Neither  colour,  form,  matter,  tem- 
perature, depth,  volume,  pace  nor  content, 
are  like  what  they  were  even  a  week  ago. 
The  closelier  we  look,  the  more  like  miracle 
and  special  creation  it  all  appears.  The 
very  minnows  have  put  on  scarlet  waist- 
coats ;  and  the  yellow  lily-buds  in  a  crystal 
pool  astonish  eyes,  which  last  saw  a  foaming, 
brown  maelstrom  at  that  corner.  It  seems 
almost  a  sacrilege  to  boat  over  the  best 
swims  :  and  to  find  them  empty  is  a  severe 
trial  to  one's  faith.  No  change  of  all  those 
which  Spring  effects  is  half  so  marked  as  the 
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complete  revolution  in  the  grass  edges  of  the 
stream  and  in  the  line  of  willows.  It  has 
an  awe-striking  effect.  It  is  like  entering 
a  room  which  one  left  empty  and  expect  to 
find  empty  still,  and  you  burst  open  the 
door  and  swing  carelessly  in  ;  when  sud- 
denly you  find  it  full  of  silent  waiting 
people,  who  fix  impenetrable  eyes  upon  you 
and  have  some  solemn  disquieting  errand  to 
propound.  You  thought  you  were  lord  of 
the  land  :  and  the  whole  city  is  strange  to 
you.  You  have  not  even  the  freedom  of  it. 
The  moorhens  roost  in  the  high  willow 
tree  where  you  lost  your  last  trace.  On  the 
very  bare  bank  where  you  broke  your  flask, 
is  now  a  tall  hemlock  bed  and  deep  bushes 
of  belled  pomfrey.  The  kingfisher  is  un- 
easy that  you  walk  upon  it — up  to  your 
armpits  in  vegetation.  He  fears  you  have 
taken  to  bird  nesting.  Everything  flows,  as 
we  know  without  Heraclitus,  but  the  flow  is 
more  disquieting  when  it  is  in  flood  than  when 
it  simply  ebbs.  We  expect  change  with  decay, 
but  change  from  poverty  to  wealth,  change 
round-wombed  and  gorgeously  clad,  is  much 
stranger  and  makes  one  less  easy.  If  God 
wants  to  cast  us  down,  He  has  but  to  add 
enough  new  sensations  and  the  senses  perish 
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one  by  one.  He  need  take  nothing  away, 
but  only  add.  The  very  ear  will  crack  with 
hearing,  and  each  sense,  like  Tarpeia,  will 
faint  under  its  wealth.  It  is  some  fear  of 
this  that  gives  the  huge  bounty  of  spring  a 
menacing  tone. 

But  the  Close  Season.  It  is  in  the  very 
intention  of  things.  Civilization  means  the 
power  to  stop — to  stop  fishing  or  hunting  in 
any  of  their  forms,  by  turns.  The  more  close 
seasons  the  more  civilization,  the  fewer 
throats  cut,  the  less  arson,  the  finer  manners, 
the  daintier  life.  Your  true  angler,  (a  most 
civilized  man,  though  he  does  not  always 
look  it  when  he  is  angling),  is  a  highly  nat- 
tural  being,  and  an  enthusiast  therefore  for 
close  seasons. 

There  are  few  things  which  for  beauty 
pass  the  love  of  women — the  quick,  tender 
sympathy  and  insight  which  the  love  of 
women  demands  and  implies.  There  are 
few  things  which  so  subdue,  and  educate, 
and  classify,  and  quicken  all  the  senses, 
and  the  mind,  and  the  soul  of  a  man, 
as  the  tender  and  delicate  play  of  true 
love.  Some  even  place  this  exquisite  rela- 
tion above  angling  itself,  as  finer,  purer,  and 
calling  for  even  more  delicate,  greater  and 
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more  varied  powers.  This  may  be  so,  and 
he  is  happy  who  can  attain  to  so  high  an 
art  without  being  ruined  by  the  penalties, 
the  damnatory  clauses  which  failure  im- 
poses upon  the  unsuccessful.  Let  us  grant 
the  greatness.  Nee  periculosius  alicubi 
erratur,  nee  laboriosius  aliquid  quceritur, 
nee  fructuosius  aliquid  invenitur,  shall  we 
say?  But  who,  then,  attain  to  any  solid 
bliss  in  so  difficult  an  art?  Surely  not 
the  poets.  They,  from  Euripides  to  Milton, 
are  the  worst  of  mates.  Not  the  philos- 
ophers of  whom  Socrates  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  are  types.  Though  possibly  Xan- 
tippe  inspired  others,  as  Lady  Hamilton 
inspired  Nelson  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
Not  the  bishops,  not  the  professional  men, 
not  any  class  of  the  community  seem  so 
happy  in  their  love  as  the  working  classes. 
These  people,  who  marry  early  and  have 
little  outward  help  to  happiness,  seem,  as  a 
rule,  to  attain  the  content  which  the  rest 
describe,  sing  about,  sigh  about,  talk  about, 
and  preach  about,  but  usually  miss.  There 
is  something  noisome  and  electro-plated 
about  the  middle-class  song  and  sentiment 
of  "  Home,  sweet  Home."  The  gentleman 
who  roves  through  pleasures  and  palaces 
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returns  to  bestow  the  relics  of  his  attention 
upon  his  squalid,  stuffy  wife  and  bamboozled 
family.  His  notion  of  home  is  that  of  the 
Englishman's  castle,  whence  he  sallies  forth 
to  rob  and  ravage  his  neighbours.  Madame 
is  store-keeper  to  the  loot  and  lieutenant  in 
the  gloomy  fortress,  a  slave  to  upholstery 
and  fluffy  ornament  and  equally  pernicious 
pseudo-erotic  fictions.  But  the  ploughman 
has  no  such  castle,  and  no  such  play-acting 
to  keep  up.  He  takes  life  quite  simply  and 
loves  baldly,  it  seems,  but  with  reality.  He 
is  not  elevated  into  an  operatic  hero.  He 
does  not  mistake  her  for  Helen,  or  Pene- 
lope, or  Juliet.  He  has  never  heard  of  any 
dream  of  those  fair  women  (whom  we  do 
not  call  homely).  But  six  days  in  the  week, 
he  comes  home  tired,  possibly  cross,  too  ; 
and  is  taken  as  he  is,  without  extenuation. 
If  on  Sunday  he  can  find  time  to  tell  her 
that  she  is  still  his  sweetheart,  she  is  pleased  : 
and  thus  life  passes  and  love  grows  on 
wholesome  and  rough  fare.  He  learns  and 
practises  the  true  ars  amatoria  without 
feigning.  But,  besides  his  honesty,  he  keeps 
at  least  six-sevenths  of  his  time  for  a  close 
season.  Contrast  him  with  the  average 
lover,  say  of  the  Browning  Society,  who 
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in  these  matters  is  probably  dining  upon 
decanted  champagne.  Which  is  the  more 
civilized  lover? 

These  high  themes  are  too  heavy  and 
rushing  for  a  light  rod  and  weak  wrist  to 
deal  with.  Let  us  return  to  the  fence 
months.  Among  their  other  glories  is  this, 
that  the  unemployed  angler  meditates  with 
satisfaction  upon  his  happy  profession.  Like 
most  other  meditation,  and  like  all  creative 
art,  this  is  but  a  substitute  for  life  :  but  it  is 
also  a  salt  and  sauce.  Does  not  Hegel  say 
that  philosophy,  the  bird  of  wisdom,  only 
flies  when  the  daylight  is  spent?  So  we 
invent,  correct,  repair,  account  for  things, 
praise  our  art,  and  even  write,  sing,  and  strive 
to  recommend  it,  mostly  in  the  close  season. 
Even  the  Fishing  Gazette,  if  the  editor  will 
but  be  frank,  no  doubt,  collects  its  best 
things  in  this  quiet  time.  Tackle  makers 
send  out  their  catalogues  and  invite  us  to 
walk  into  their  parlours.  Pens  are  mended ; 
flies  tied  ;  harps  are  strung.  The  angling 
dinner  is  now  more  enjoyable.  No  one 
need  shew  fish  to  prove  his  stories  and  when 
it  comes  to  imagination  the  clumsiest  may 
outangle  the  deftest.  A  few  of  the  weaker 
brethren  get  weeded  out.  They  take  to 
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other  pursuits,  some  even  to  golf,  and  then 
they  talk,  in  strange  unpentecostal  tongues, 
of  cleeks,  bunkers,  baflfy  spoons  and  mashies 
—uncouth  terms,  which  ill  fit  the  mouth  of 
the  true  disciple.  Let  them  go.  They  went 
out  from  us  because  they  were  not  of  us,  or 
they  would  not  exchange  a  single  cheap 
hickory  rod  for  a  wilderness  of  baffy  spoons. 
There  is  no  need  to  regret  them.  Let  them 
wander  in  their  terra  sicca,  their  wilderness, 
links  as  they  call  it.  Let  them  hug  the 
chain  of  such  links  in  sandy  servitude. 
Others  take  to  fond  things,  walking,  motor- 
ing, athletic  sports,  lion  taming,  municipal 
reform,  sculpture,  or  photography.  All 
these  things  are  good,  good  for  purging 
away  the  light  half-believers,  who  are  worse 
than  downright  miscreants. 

Then  the  Close  Season  is  a  necessity  for 
those  excellent  Dorian  friendships,  which 
bud,  set  and  ripen  slowly,  by  the  river-side, 
these  true,  unsentimental,  honourable  friend- 
ships, between  wholesome  English  men. 
These  are  of  slow  and  stubborn  growth. 
They  require  no  artificial  feeding.  They 
have  no  showy  petals  and  contain  no  fine 
alembic  essences.  They  arise  by  such  slow 
imperceptible  degrees  that  you  take  them  as 
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part  of  the  original  universe.  Your  friend 
fishes  beside  you  for  weeks  ;  and  your  con- 
versation is  short,  technical,  laconic.  You 
interchange  a  few  angling  trifles.  You  moot 
a  few  stray  ideas.  You  suggest  a  few  new 
methods  or  make  short  observations  upon  the 
pools.  At  lunch  time  you  may  perhaps  talk 
a  little  more  fully,  but  on  the  whole  your 
friendship  has  no  outward  and  visible  or 
audible  expression.  You  just  let  it  be  with- 
out label  or  glass-case.  It  simply  weathers. 
It  lies  half  hidden  by  little,  light,  strawy 
things  for  months  and  years,  but  just  at  some 
crisis  there  it  is,  the  one  thing  needed  to 
prop  up  your  falling  house.  The  world  has 
nothing  more  real  or  solid  than  these  mascu- 
line friendships.  They  are  severe,  un- 
adorned, often  hard.  Your  friend  is  some- 
times brutal  in  his  frank  explanation  to  you 
that  you  have  made  a  fool,  an  ass,  or  a  beast 
of  yourself.  But  woe  be  to  the  man  who 
explains  these  facts  to  others  in  his  presence. 
If  your  worst  deeds  have  been  detected,  and 
exposed ;  if  you  have  been  caught  red 
handed  in  flagrante  delicto  ;  if  the  virtuous 
world,  the  more  virtuous  flesh  and  the  most 
virtuous  devil,  are  crying  fie  upon  you  ;  if 
there  is  nothing  possibly  to  be  said  in  your 
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defence,  that  is  the  very  moment  when  your 
friend  has  your  photograph  enlarged,  framed 
and  posted  up  in  his  hall.  Say  that  you  are 
struck  off  the  rolls,  that  your  diplomas  are 
cancelled,  that  your  banner  is  kicked  out  at 
the  door,  that  your  Society  expels  you  :  that 
is  the  moment  he  chooses  to  let  it  be  known 
that  he  stands  for  the  defence,  but  he  does 
so  with  such  undramatic  quiet  that  presently 
you  will  regain  your  nerve  and  take  some 
little  share  again  in  the  great  workshop  of 
the  world,  with  the  silence  of  one  less 
wronged  than  wrong.  Or  if  merely  luck  is 
against  you  and  a  little  clumsiness  threatens 
a  large  downfall,  he  stretches  out  a  hand,  not 
always  an  empty  hand  either,  and  saves  your 
balance.  You  knew  him  at  the  river-side, 
but  it  was  the  Close  Season  which  knit  him 
to  you — God  bless  him  ! — and  it. 

At  a  jocund  company  of  anglers,  some 
time  since,  it  was  the  custom  to  bring  each 
man  a  picture,  a  merry  tale,  a  poem  or  a 
tune,  in  praise  of  the  genius  of  the  art. 
Some  of  these  were  but  small  fry  and  being 
undersized  have  been  returned  to  the  waters 
of  oblivion.  One  or  two  larger  takes  found 
a  moth-eaten  immortality  in  the  magazines, 
to  which  the  curious  may  be  referred  passim. 
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One  careless  author,  or  too  modest  perhaps, 
whose  name  is  not  unknown  to  the  initiated, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Dunn,  thought  so  meanly  of  his 
contribution,  which  was  awarded  by  acclaim 
the  prize  of  chairmanship,  that  he  tossed  it 
scornfully  into  the  grate.  A  virtuous  person 
snatched  it  slily  up  and  treasured  it  for 
long  in  his  museum-like  creel,  whence  it  was 
borrowed  for  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
to  the  fame  or  shame  of  the  author. 


TO  THE  NAIAD  ARUNDINA. 

I  have  wooed  thee  in  the  sunlight ; 
I  have  kissed  thee  in  the  wind  ; 
When  the  air  was  grey  with  snowflakes, 
When  the  skies  were  blue  and  kind, 

Arundina ! 

O'er  the  scented  bank  of  withies, 
On  the  hot  earth  splashed  with  rain, 
I  have  touched  thy  tender  fingers, 
And  have  seen  thee  smile  again, 

Arundina ! 

Like  the  sparkle  on  the  water 
Are  those  eyes  so  bright  and  dear. 
There's  none  other  of  Earth's  daughters 
Has  such  lips,  so  red  and  clear, 

Arundina ! 
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I  have  watched  thee  move  like  Music, 
Every  line  exactly  right, 
Flower  of  gold  among  the  sedges, 
Alder  shadowed  flower  of  light, 

Arundina ! 

Ah  !  but  very  hard  of  winning  ! 
I  may  woo  thee,  but  with  fear, 
As  a  queen  is  wooed.     I  tremble 
As  I  whisper  in  thine  ear, 

Arundina ! 

In  thine  awfulness  and  mercy, 
Teach  me  how  to  win  anew ; 
Hold  thee  tenderly  and  firmly, 
Sing  the  lover's  carol  through, 

Arundina ! 

It  was  my  intention  to  surprise  the  author 
by  marrying  off  his  Naiad  daughter  to  a  suit- 
able melody,  and  thus  proclaiming  him  to  be 
at  once  a  father  and  a  father-in-law,  to  end 
the  Close  Season  of  his  merits  :  but  Mr. 
Cecil  Sharp,  who  was  to  have  sent  me  a 
tune  of  his  own  begetting,  considers  that  the 
gentle  streams  of  Somerset  are  already  so 
fertile  in  pastoral  ditties  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  go  afield  for  melodies  when  we  are 
so  well  populated  with  them  already.  So  I 
offer  instead  one  which  the  miller  of 
Summerleas  trolled  to  us,  within  earshot  of 
his  falling  waters,  one  day  when  the  fish  were 
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less  communicative.  It  is  called  "  Mowing 
the  Barley,"  and  was  harmonized  by  my 
friend,  aforesaid,  in  his  Hampstead  Con- 
servatoire. 
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A  lawyer  he  went  out  one  day 
A  for  to  take  his  pleasure : 

And  whom  should  he  spy  but  some  fair  pretty  girl, 
So  handsome  and  so  clever  ? 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,  my  pretty  maid  ? 

Where  are  you  going,  my  Honey  ?  " 
"  I'm  going  over  the  hills,  kind  sir,"  she  said, 

"  To  my  father  a  mowing  the  barley." 
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The  lawyer  he  went  out  next  day 
A  thinking  for  to  view  her, 
But  she  gave  him  the  slip  and  away  she  went 
All  over  the  hills  to  her  father. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,"  etc. 

The  lawyer  he  had  a  useful  nag, 
And  soon  he  overtook  her. 
He  caught  her  by  the  waist  so  small, 
And  on  his  horse  he  placed  her. 

Saying,  "  Hold  up  your  cheeks,  my  fair  pretty 
maid, 

Hold  up  your  cheeks,  my  honey, 
That  I  may  give  you  a  fair  pretty  kiss, 

And  a  handful  of  gold  and  silver." 

"  O  keep  your  gold  and  silver  too, 
And  take  it  where  you're  going, 
There's  many  a  rogue  and  scamp  like  you 
Has  brought  poor  girls  to  ruin." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,"  etc. 

But  now  she  is  the  lawyer's  wife, 
And  the  lawyer  loves  her  dearly.  ~ 

They  live  in  the  happy  content  of  life, 
And  well  in  the  place  above  her. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,"  etc. 

Whatever  conclusion  genteel  persons  may 
come  to  about  Mr.  W.  B.  Dunn's  verse,  his 
sentiments  of  affection  for  fishing  are  very 
real ;  he  is  great  as  a  trout  compeller  and 
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salmon-queller.  He  has  done  much  in  for- 
eign parts  and  outlying  districts  of  the 
parish  of  Stepney,  (i.e.  the  high  seas  of  the 
world),  yet  he  is  as  ready  as  any  man  alive 
to  catch  a  tench  or  even  a  minnow  or  an 
eel  or  a  chub.  "  Coarse  fishing,"  they 
call  it,  but  no  fishing  is  coarse  unless  it  is 
made  so  by  vulgar  methods,  vulgar  measures, 
and  vulgar  associations.  It  is  allied  to  all 
the  other  arts  and  the  crafts  of  man's  hand, 
brain  and  heart.  If  it  were  not  for  some 
foolish  scorn,  poured  upon  the  fisher  who 
takes  the  thing  near  to  him  and  rejoices  in 
it,  whether  that  concerns  coarse  fish,  or  game 
fish,  or  any  other  kind,  many  peevish,  bilious, 
invalidish  persons  would  have  the  power  and 
the  means  of  growing  brown,  healthy,  good- 
tempered,  and  even  cheerful,  by  forgetting 
themselves  and  their  worries  over  that  de- 
licious pastime.  They  would  regret  the 
right  reasonable  restrictions  of  the  Close 
Season,  with  hearty  unrepining  regret,  and 
welcome  the  newly-opened  waters  with  an 
unaffected  enthusiasm.  Even  the  nostalgia 
of  Babylon  abates  a  little,  and  the  too  ready 
tears  lose  some  of  their  salt,  when  the  noble 
waters  of  our  exile  are  explored,  plumbed, 
or  watched  for  the  evening  rise.  We  may 
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sit  down  and  weep.  There  is  cause  and  to 
spare  for  all  the  tears  our  glands  can  secrete, 
but  let  us  watch  a  poor  goose-quill  twitch, 
and  we  shall  wake  again  in  our  exile  with 
some  measure  of  gladness  and  hope  to  re- 
build the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  mere 
tears  can  never  build. 

FAREWELL  TO  FISHING. 

Dear  Scaly  Muse,  of  weedy  hair 

And  eye  confessed  basilisky, 
My  love,  my  wisdom,  my  despair, 
My  more  than  whisky  ! 

How  oft  with  fat  mephitic  worm, 

Or  gentle,  highly  assafaetid, 
I've  wooed  with  vain  endearing  term, 
Till  stiff  and  wetted. 

I've  flung  thee  flies,  I've  proffered  spoons 

Whole  heart  and  gut  and  constant  graces, 
And  lines,  for  nine  revolving  moons, 
In  pleasant  places. 

The  reeds  have  whispered  sweet  respond, 

What  choirs  of  birds  and  winds  sang  carmens — 
Their  form  of  psalm — and  wavelets  fond 
Lapped  out  the  Amens  ! 

Dear  refuge  for  the  half  forgot, 

Balm  for  the  bruised  and  disappointed, 
I  live,  with  thee  ;  to  thee  am  not 
Half  disanointed. 
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Dear  silent  Muse  !  no  chideress ! 

Nor  too  aloof  for  mortal  fingers, 
Take  this  my  last,  my  sad  caress, 
While  daylight  lingers. 

Three  months  we  part,  three  months  of  pain, 
Three  months  of  unremittent  fever. 

Farewell !     Three  months,  three  months  again 
Sound  like  for  ever. 

These  alders  will  be  thick  and  green, 
This  sodden  bank  a  lair  of  grasses, 
And  thou  wilt  be  what  thou  hast  been 
As  each  month  passes. 

But  I,  grey-headed,  dearest  Muse, 

Most  homely,  and  most  gentle  Mistress  ! 
Must  leave  thee  soon,  I  cannot  choose 
But  leave  in  distress. 

Maybe  old  age  will  touch  my  arm, 

Or  doctors  think  me  too  rheumatic 
To  lose  thy  silvern  girdle's  charm 
For  joys  ecstatic. 

Then  place  my  bones  by  placid  He, 

And  lay  the  green -heart  rod  beside  'em. 
I'll  see  thee  on  the  Coachman  smile 
Or  Gnat — I've  tried  'em. 

Here  in  these  weeds  an  hermit  lies, 

Who  never  pouched  the  coarse-world's  baiting. 
He  laughed  at  paste,  and  spoons,  and  flies, 
But  fished — while  waiting  ! 

FINIS. 
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